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Tux present Number of Taz Ant Un1on Monthly 
Journal completes the ErcuTH Volume of the 
Work. It is our pleasant duty, in “reporting 

ess,” to state that our exertions, especiall 
daring the post Se have been fully apprecia 


with the knowledge that we were 


not labouring in vain—with reference either to our 
own recompense, or the far higher and worthier 
objects we have kept steadily in view—the exten- 


e, the improvement of taste, and 


the advocacy of British Art. Our monthly circula- 
tion during the year 1846, has exceeded 7,000: we 
have consequently been enabled to give to our 
Journal a more important character than it had 
previously obtained—to elevate its rank in periodi- 
cal literature, to increase its utility, and to render 
its advancement in value commensurate with the 
public support it has received. 
It will be obvious that without augmented cir- 
culation, it would have been impossible for us to 
have introduced into our Journal the several im- 
provements to which it has been subjected: the 
principle upon which it is conducted—and upon 
which we shall continue to conduct it—is simp] 
xpend in its production the whole of 


py 
the 


| 4 its circulation : thus render- 
| ing every subscriber auxiliary to its improvement : 


only from 


high duty we 
erived from 


for which our country 


the advertising sheets yielding us sufficient recom- 
pense for our labours. 

Our subscribers will find elsewhere various 
details in reference to our projects for the coming 
year; and our reasons for increasing the number 
of pages, and a consequent increase of price; we 
do not believe that a single one of our seven thou- 
sand subscribers will complain of this change, 
when its full effect and importance shall have been 
seen. We anticipate, on the contrary, a very 
large augmentation; and acting under this im- 
ression, we are incurring expenses which—if 
ae managed—cannot fail to double the 
e publication. 
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ILLUSTRATED TOUR 
IN THE MANUFACTURING §$ DISTRICTS. 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES. 


It has been our object, in these papers on 
manufacturing subjects, to impress strongly on 
the public, t nothing is unimportant which 
bears upon National Education, and the proper 

ing of the public mind. It would be worse 
than useless to educate artists to produce beau- 
tiful forms, unless we had a public educated to 
appreciate grace and beauty. When Pericles 
orned Athens with the temples and statues 
which so long continued to be the delight and 
wonder of the world, he provided his countrymen 
with silent instructors, whose lessons were not 
the less impressive ‘because they were received 
unconsciously. Taste in ornaments of domestic 
and daily use, will accomplish for private life in 
England, that which the genius and patriotism of 
Pericles accomplished for public life in Greece. 
We are even more anxious for the improvement 
of common earthenware, than for the triumph of 
— rcelain. The cup, the plate, the jug, 
belong to the cottage as to the palace ; there is no 
additional expense involved in giving to the 
peasant elegance of design and correctness of 
pattern, however coarse may be the material of 
the utensils. In our textile fabrics we are glad to 
find that this truth is beginning to be r ised, 
but its application to the potter’s art is still more 
extensive and more important. ‘‘ Crockery,” as 
it is familiarly termed, enters more largely into 
our domestic and social existence, than any other 
roduction; even “ the broken tea-cups wisely 
ae for show,” are objects which exercise an 
influence over the dawning mind of the child, and 
over the development of taste in the mature man. 
It is therefore our duty, as guardians of Art, to 
urge, in every form, the importance of training 
the nation to appreciation of Art. It is not the 
artist who forms the public; to a much greater 
extent the public creates the artist, at least, as 
much as the audience forms and moulds the 
orator. It is a cheering reflection 
for the young artist, that every good 
design he produces, is not only a 
new proof of his progress, but also 
a lesson to the public, by which 
they will be enabled to form a cor- 
rect estimate of his further pro- , 
gress. The peasant who has prac- { 
tically learned the beauty of harmo- 
nious compositions and combina- 
tions, whether in form or colour, 
has been receiving education ana- 
logous to that which liter in- 
struction affords for the appreciation 
of oe gy Pee poetry. i are 
reparing, what we may per- 
sited to call, an audience for the 
sculptor and the painter, when we 
place before the eyes of the people 
the best harmonies of form an 
colour, embodied in articles, which 
daily, and almost hourly, force them- 
selves upon attention. 

Pottery and glass are manufac- 
tures which give value to materials 
that would otherwise be worthless. The clays 
that enter so largely into British porcelain and 
earthenware could not be made available for any 
other pu , and flints are equally © 
inapplicable to any great use but © 
that to which they are ap by 
the hands of the potter. Itis, there- 
fore, in the highest sense, a truly 
native branch of British industry, 





porcelain 
to compete with the best of France 
and Saxony, there is no doubt that 
our ordinary earthenware, and more 
especially our dinner services, are 
unrivalled in the world. The re- 
turns of exports show that we have 
absolute command of all foreign 
markets, where our productions are 
allowed to meet for on 
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the manufacturers of Staffordshire. We earnestly 
desire to impress upon them, that an anxiety for 
continued improvement is the true secret for 
main re new markets will open 
as the improved system of commerce extends, and 
its extension is as certain as the ebb and flow of 


the tide. They must be ready to a in these 
markets, p not to meet as le, but to 
a triumph. The victory is in their hands, 

ut conquests can only be preserved by exertions 
similar to those which led to their acquisition. A 


little = bestowed w artistic production 
now, ensure a large harvest of profit at no 
very distant hereafter. We believe that our 
manufacturers are not insensible to these truths ; 


it has been our tifying duty, on the present 
occasion, to exhitit un eniable 


of progress 
and record many striking examples of decided 
improvement. om what has been done, we may 


form expectations of what —— be achieved ; 
our manufacturers, in man tances, can look 
back with pride, and it only remains that they 
should look forward with that best of ambitious 
desires—the desire to su themselves. 
Although in continuation of our details con- 
cerning the Staffordshire Potteries, we shall have 
to report chiefly of the manufacturers who produce 
earthenware, we commence with that of 


MESSRS. MINTON, STOKE-UPON-TRENT, 


who manufacture Porcelain (and porcelain prin- 
cipally), of purity and excellence second to no 
manufactory of the agree. We must for the 
present content our readers with a mere glance at 
the character of this establishment, reserving our- 
selves for a full report hereafter : to supply it now, 
at all justly or adequately, would require greater 
space than we can e to give it—as much 
space, indeed, as we accorded to the subject last 
month. At some future time we may be in a con- 
dition to discharge this duty properly, in reference 
to the wishes of our readers the merits of an 
admirably conducted and flourishing manufactory 
—honourable to the country, and more than satis- 
factory as regards the successful application of 
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fine art to the art of the Potter. We give there- 
fore, now, engravings of only two of Mr. Minton’s 
productions, both excellent copies from the antique. 
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The Manufactory—or, rather, the Manufacto- 
ries—the china and earthenware potteries being 
conducted in distinct buildings, divided by the 
high road—though of comparatively recent founda- 
tion, have, by the taste and spirited perseverance 
of the Messrs. Minton, both father and son, 
risen to the highest eminence. The whole 
course of the manufacture evidences the greatest 
care and attention, which have doubtless induced 
a beneficial effeet upon the trade generally. The 
painting, from its extreme neatness, and in most 
of the higher classes, its elaborate finish, has 
the best effect; though, we think, and should be 
unfaithful to the object we have in view if we 
did mot state — that the continual and close 
study of the Sevres and Dresden flower-painters, 
whit eo peculiarly marks the productions of 
tuis establishment, is in some measure detri- | 
mental to the progress of the artists employed, 
causing mannerism, aad a partial neglect of Na- 
ture, that must always, to a certain extent, lessen 
the value Yi poets oaths. No sati or ade- 
quate exchange can be made for the beauty and 
endless y whieh Nature so lavishly scatters 
around gi—no substitution can their loss— | 
and the artist is unwise and unjust to himself, 











who <ugsete< Series. fx. Wt he must be a 
loser. same ambdunt of talent we have seen | 
devoted, apd mostsuc ally, to these imitations, 
would, if directed her purposes, have pro- 
duced mee re Ny meer results, we | 
think, upon reflectign, will be evident to the 
artists t cuneting ip 

We desire ‘ the advantages | 
resulting from Tir sxanaie of | 
foreign productien ; are admitted, | 
nay, enforced, let Ahem ty estimated, | 


so as to supersede Gr weaken the paramount ne- | 
cessity for natural study. At the same time, having | 
thus far co the great merit of the finer pro- 

ductions of this class, we would strongly protest | 
against the indiscriminate value too often put on 
all, The great proportion of foreign ware (bond 
Jide foreign) imported into this country, is of decid- 
edly inferior quality, The general character of the 
Sevres and Dresden flower-painting is of a very low | 
standard, being unnatural, many of the “ flowers’’ 
existing only in the caprice of the painter; and | 
this we have seen repeatedly in works that, at 
the same time, showed considerable taste and 
judgment in colour and grouping—a contradiction | 
that could only arise from the fact that nature | 


had been neglected, or rejected. This peculiarity 
is so well known by those who are employed upon | 
the imitation of these styles, that several singularly 
“ coloured forms” are technically known as Dres- 
den and Sevres flowers, and the insertion of these, 
in groups, marks the peculiar style aimed at. It 
is also known now to some extent, but not so 
generally as it should be, and as we shall endea- | 
vour to make it, that the bulk, the great bulk of | 
ware sold as Dresden, Sevres, and old India, is of 
English manufacture — the patterns, colours, 
peculiar style of gilding, and even the foreign | 
marks at the back of the ware, are all success- 
fully counterfeited. This, though a practice that | 
cannot be too severely condemned, has been in a 
great degree caused by the avidity with which “ fo- | 
reign” ware has been bought, irrespective of any 
intrinsic worth or excellence; and we have but | 
little sympathy for the parties who, in such cases, 
are so juggled. We would have this published as 
widely as possible, as a warning to the connoisseur 
in “ foreign porcelain,”’—notso much for his bene- 
fit, as for that of our English artists. 

The bisque figures of Messrs, Minton haveen joyed 
for a jong time a very considerable sale; and though | 
we must fairly and frankly state, not in an artistic 
point of view, of great merit, still they are most | 
carefully executed, and were, until lately, the very | 
best productions of this classof art in the Potteries. 
The imitation of lace as an appendage to most 
of these figures, is here c out very success- 
fully, and causes : * eS, and novelty that 
seoure asers. e process by which 
this is effected is extremely simple, Real. lace is 
the groundwork which, immersed in “‘ slip,” 
becomes sat and a coat or crust, adheres 
to it, which in the firing becomes firm, while the 
lace is of course destroyed, leaving the pattern 

rfect in “ i Lately, another manufactory 

as been taken by this firm, devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of @UARRIES, which are made here 
to a very considerable extent. Theinlaid encaustic 
tiles are made in moulds—the plain colours out of 
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| cellent pleasure gardens and plantations. 
| exertions of Mr. 


dust, by means of an hydraulic engine. The sub- 
ject of ENCAUSTIC TILES is one upon which we 
hove long contemplated an article—reporting fully 
the proceedings not only of Messrs. Minton, at 
Stoke, but of Messrs. St. John and Co., of Wor- 
cester; Messrs. Singer, of London; and others 
who have devoted attention to this now extensive 
and important branch of manufacture, in which 
igh excellence has been already attained. 

ut, as we have intimated, we shall for the pre- 
sent pass through the establishment of Messrs. 
Minton, menehyobanesie that the “‘ stock”’ shown 
in his large and admirably arramged warerooms, 


| comprises every variety of pottery, from the most 


costly to the most common; and although they 


| have hitherto paid more attention to ancient than 


to modern forms, we know they are making ar- 
rangements to obtain the aid of accomplished 
artists— sculptors, painters, and ornamental de- 
signers ; and we have very lately seen designs for 
this house (we shall no doubt hereafter engrave 
them) which, when executed, will, we cannot 
doubt, vie with any that haye been produced in 
this kingdom. Mr. Minton is himselfa gentleman 
of highly cultivated mind and refined taste, and 
we feel assured that the preference he has hitherto 

iven to the antique, and to the productions of 
Bevess and Dresden, has arisen chiefly from his 
belief that the efforts of British artists would not 
enable him to rival them either in form or orna- 
mentation. 

MR. JOHN RIDGWAY. 


This manufactory is situated at Shelton, mid- 
way between Stoke and Hanley, and joins the 
very elegant residence of the proprietor. Pro- 
bably, from this circumstance, its general external 
appearance is more neat, and presents a better 
aspect to the eye than any other manufactory in 
the Staffordshire Potteries; indeed the impression 
altogether, both as regards visual and mental 
associations, is most adag: The close con- 
tiguity of employer and employed, argues well for 
the beneficial influence of direct personal inspec- 
tion. The whole property is surrounded by ex- 
By the 
idgway in various channels, the 
Potteries have been tam | benefited. Mr. Ridgway 
having been for many years so prominently and 
eminently a mover in the various objects tending 
to the advancement of this district, it would have 
been an omission not to have alluded to the 


| fact. 


The productions of his establishment are of 
considerable excellence. ‘The printed patterns 
generally are very light in character, showing a 
very _ proportion of the white ware, and 
are of extreme neatness and ees though 
we consider this peculiarity is too closely adhered 
to in many of the patterns we have seen, causing 
too great a similarity, and a want of freshness 
and novelty. With this reservation, the style may 
be described as pleasing, and in many instances 
it has been very popular. 





We selected from Mr. Ridgway’s establishment 
the five subjects which follow: fa the first, there 
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is an exeellent motive thoroug 

tently carried out. The article Pp ena eng 
a jug of extremely simple shape, decorated with 
ivy, nothing more ; bute ell done. The handle 
is in good taste, being @ tru@ copy of a cutting of 
an ivy stem, thus sect rmony throughout, 
" ma <n the details 7 om well studied, 

e following is a of form simi 
before given. The debecdien is i 4 


wreath of the convolyulus—a plant admirably 





adapted to the purposes of the ornamentist, Its 
use is in this case happy. It is in slight relief, 
ainted over; in some cases, we must acknow- 
edge, not with the best effect. 
he following copy of a Chimese vase is very 
peace good; its colouring and ornamentation 
are perfectly oriental. Although not of a class 
we desire to see multipled, this must be described 
as a work of very considerable merit, 











The curvilinear proportions are perfect, without 
being obtrusive,—an effect which sometimes re- 
sults from too strict an adherence to geometric 
forms; and the flower-painting is of a subdued 
and mellow character, unlike the glaring [hues 
which are too often exhibited on copies of orien 
vases. 
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| . . 
d a scent jar, a good idea, well exe- 
a *t ot intended to be moved very often, we 











presume, as it is rather prickly to the touch. The 
| flowers on this jar are painted, and the general 
| effect is thereby impaired. Many pieces in this 
| slyle are left in the bisque, in which state they 
are singularly chaste and elegant. This kind of 
decoration is becoming rather prevalent; we trust 
it will not be carried too far, as the notion is 
curious rather than beautiful. 





In the above the same principle is adopted, 
but the flower ornamentation is less confused. 
The handles are well managed. 


MESSRS. RIDGWAY AND ABINGTON. 

Among the more important manufactories in 
Hanley, a distinguished position must be ac- 
corded to that of Messrs. Ridgway and Abington, 

some of whose productions may safely challe 
comparison with the best produced at any other 
works in the district. Here form, and such varied 
details of ornamentation as fall more immediately 
under the department of the modeller, receive pecu- 
liar attention, and the success attained is in many 
instances most satisfactory. This department is 
under the immediate direction and control of 
Mr. Abington, whose knowledge and correct taste 
in all matters pertaining to art is apparent in 
almost every article produced at these works. 
Many of his forms are pure and elegant in a high 
egree; and, in ornamenting them, he never for- 
gets that decoration is intended to heighten, and, 
enforce the effect of form, and must 


as it were, 
hot be used as a mere disguise. Hence his most 


elaborate specimens are never overl —full 
or may be, and often are, and seh te ies 
. complication, but still form is inv: made 
© main point of which decoration is—as it ever 


ic 





| 
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ought to be—the illustration. The examples we 
have selected from this manufactory are chiefly 
jugs, of which we saw many with strong claims to 
favourable notice. Our first cut is of a jug for 





hot water; it is fitted with a lid of metal, which, 
although contributing to usefulness, rather de- 
tracts from what is otherwise a good form. The 
engraving gives but an inadequate idea of the mo- 
delling, which, like everything of the kind produced 
here, is of good design and execution. The swell 
of the body is decorated with a graceful convolu- 





tion of foliated ornament, with panels between, in 
each of which is placed a head of the vine-crowned 
Pan, who re- on the handle, holding his 
pipes in his hand, A wreath 
of grape leaves and fruit en- 
circles the upper part of the 


"bn next example is of 
simpler form, and has not the 
well-defined p for which 
the firstis remar: yet itis 
of excellent character. There 
is a slight want of congruity, 
however, in the ornamenta- 
tion—the vine being used 
freely (and, so far, effectually) 
the handle. e 





on ’ while the 
body of the jug is covered 


with rather elegantly disposed but nondescript 
plants, ananaies of this kind are, sevnotinlets, 


of rare occurrence. 
Here we have another jug which has had “a 





narrow escape”’ of being thoroughly excellent. To 
the body we have nothing to object; in form, pro- 
portion, and decoration, it is highly pleasing; but, 
unfortunately, the handle has nothing in common 
with it, except, indeed, the mere eral form. 
The body being covered with a d composed 
of grapes and vine leaves, on a kind of 
nat trellis, while the handle is covered with 
Elizabethan ornament, which does not in any way 
harmonize with the classic feeling of the main 
design. Here, again, we must commend the exqui- 
site manipulative skill displayed in the modelling. 
The vine is a successful study of nature, and 
therefore excellent. Nor has the skill of the ar- 
tist been rendered nugatory by the ge of the 
workman, which in so many cases obliterates at 
one “smoothing wipe” whatever of beauty or deli- 
cacy the design may have had—all is clear and 
sharp as it came from the mould The sponge is 
the worst enemy of the Pottery modellers. 

We next give an example of the ewer and basin. 
The purpose of these articles prescribes a certain 
range (and a very limited one it is) to the de- 
signer. No wonder, then, that they exhibit a 
general sameness, to which it is difficult to give 
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citer all is but : an quality, must not be ex- | table to contain flowers, or other light matters, at | character; but we could find nothing i 
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cted here, at least in any considerable degree. 
Bur present example is plain, but of elegant sim- 
plicity —full of graceful suggestions, from the 
smallest curves to the general form. The handle 
is peculiarly good; it nses naturally and guy 
out of the rim, turning downwards with a smoot 
unbroken curve to the point of contact. The 
merit of this handle consists in its being an inte- 
gral part of the jug, and not a mere adjunct. As 
a general principle, the handle should form a part, 
either of the body, or of the ornament by which 
the body is covered. The pattern is gold on white. 

Of the following —a butter-cooler —the small 
seale of our engraving gives but an inadequate 
conception. The scroll ornaments on the sides are 
good, but would have been better for more refine- 
ment of form, They are dumpy, and the clear 
understanding, so obvious in many other cases, is 
wanting here. The cover is better; the foliage 
fiows round it in graceful masses. 





The accompanying cut of a flower-pot exhibits 
much tasteful appreciation of the style of design 
most suitable to such objects. The form is a 








regular hexagon, with stand to match. The idea 
is Moorish, of which it may be considered a felici- 
tous adaptation. The ornament, which is con- 
trived and executed with great skill, is in relief, 
white, on a ground of a pale but-clear green, the 
whole effect being chaste and quiet. This flower- 
pot is an unquestionable achievement in its way, 
and we look with some anxiety for other specimens 
of equal merit, which we believe Mr, Abington has 


“Bie 

n designs for flower-pots and the other acces- 
sories of the garden ond eqcerveters, it must be 
confessed we are far behind our neighbours of 
France ; in Paris the seed-shops exhibits a large 
variety of beautiful objects. We rocured several 
of their best examples, some of which we have en- 
gtaved; others we shall hereafter submit to our 
readers. 

It is, however, cheering to know that in this 
department of industrial art, we have of late years 
made great advances. Not very long ago it was 
almost impossible to procure of English manu- 
facture, a flower-pot between the very costly and 
the very common; this evil no longer exists ; 
nearly all the manufacturers of Staffordshire 
have produced objects of some degree of merit. 





| the will of the possessor. 














It is of good form, and 
is another instance of correct feeling in the appli- 
cation and execution of modelled ornament. It 
is about eight inches high, made in various co- 
loured materials. 

We append one other cut—although an object 
we have previously given—principally for the pur- 
pose of appending to it the observations it suggests. 

Medieval art has been most capriciously treated 
within the last three or four years: at one period 
we have been enthusiastic in the admiration of 
that ingenuity which gave symbolic meaning to 
every, even the slightest detail of ecclesiastical 
architecture, decoration, and furniture ; at another 
we have taken such an utter abhorrence of the 
slightest approach to symbolism, that we have 
looked to heathen temples for our models of 
Christian churches. This uncertainty, the causes 
of which are far removed from our proper sphere 
of discussion, has damped artistic ardour in one 
of its most appropriate pursuits—the exhibition of 
suggestiveness in utensils necessary to be used at 
the celebration of religious ordinances. How far 
such suggestiveness may be safely carried, is a 
question beyond the proper bounds of art, but 


| assuredly we do not transgress the restrictions 


imposed by farther and higher considerations than 
those immediately resulting from art, when we 
bestow our meed of applause on the Christening 
Vase, or ene Font, produced by Messrs. 
Ridgway and Abington. e could easily find 
among their productions articles more gorgeous 
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distinctly marked, both as a whole, and in all { 
minor details, by adaptation to purpose. We do 
not mean adaptation in its mechanical sense, but 
in the higher design of suggesting solemnity and 
sanctity as inseparably connected with the uses to 
which the vase is to be applied. 

However persons may differ as to the legiti 
of rendering the symbolism of art subservient to 
the communication of sacred impressions, or the 
suggestion of religious thought, no one can doubt 
that it is a high exercise of art to make the attempt 
and that the production of such articles deserves 
to be encouraged by all who desire that there 
should be intellectual suggestion combined with 
every peculiarity of form, and eve speciality of 
design. He who has shown that > can make a 
christening vase a kind of silent sermon on the 
sacrament of baptism, has given proof that asthe- 
tical principles of art are his recognised guides in 
every other branch of design. He has manifested 
the perceptive power to comprehend, and the 
executive power to develop his conception. There 
may be, indeed, some special predispositions to 
what all must confess to be very special in itself— 
the symbolism of art; but we feel a kind of 
instinctive confidence in those who evince a 
mastery over such high suggestiveness, and we 
have good reason to know that, in this instance, 
the confidence has not been misplaced. 

All praise is due to Messrs. Ridgway and 
Abington for their very zealous and _praise- 
worthy, and, we are bound to add, very suc- 
cessful efforts to improve the character of mo- 
delled ornament,—a branch of the potter’s art 
capable of very extensive —_—", and which 
is so beautiful, when properly used. In this pecu- 
liar department they are surpassed by none, and 
equalled by very few of their many competitors. 
Much of this is to be attributed to the correct 
taste and artistic knowledge of Mr. Abington, 
with which he associates a high degree of exe- 
cutive skill—qualities that are sure to produce ex- 
cellent results, when combined, as they are in this 
case, with a large store of general knowl ; 
Many other excellent productions issue from this 
house. We saw examples of nearly every sort of 
wares, many of them of great beauty and costli- 
ness. Our selection has been made with a view to 
the capabilities of wood engraving, rather than to 
the abstract meritand just precedence of thearticles 
submitted to our view. In table services we saw 
much that was cheering, testifying anxious soli- 
citude for excellence, and no unfrequent approach 
to it. Some of these we resolved to engrave; but 
the peculiar effects produced by a combination of 
gold and colours it is difficult to render in the 
very imperfect medium of wood-cutting. 


MR. CHARLES MEIGH. 


This manufactory is situated near the Bucknall 
road, Hanley, and covers a very large extent of 
und. Its productions, though 
Rimited to earthenware, white 
stone, and —— eon 
of very superior quality. We have 
engraved’ enue objects which 
more particularly attracted our 
notice. We might have made 
many other desirable selections 
from this extensive and well- 
managed establishment—works 
in earthenware—which justly 
merit execution in porcelain. 
Mr. Meigh carries on 4 very 
large trade with America ; and 
furnishes also a very consider- 
able proportion of the retail 
dealers throughout the kingdom. 
His dinner-services and tea-ser- 
vices are especially meritorious ; 
and he has made much = 
factory ess in jugs of va- 
rious cand forms. Some of his 
roductions of this latter class 
ye, indeed, maintained 80 
strong a hold upon the public, 
that they may be seen, mounted, 
in the shops of vy! all the 
hardware traders of the king- 
dom. We shall probably, ere 
, be called upon to exhibit 
examples of his more recent pro- 
duce in the art. 
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ded font is in strict keeping with the 
es dacester of the rite to which it is dedicated. 
Centuries of association sanction, at least, if they 








do not prescribe the use of the Gothic style, in all 
articles pertaining to the services of the church. 
This font is pure, and a copy, the original of which 
is at Cambridge University; although we have 
previously noticed this work, it may be appro- 
priately re-introduced into our brief report of this 
excellent establishment. 


in that market. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
the good promises afforded by their occasional 
efforts in other and more directly artistic ways, 
will lead to further exertions to attain excellence ; 
and of this we have no doubt, for we perceived 
nowhere evidence of a more earnest desire to con- 
sult and act upon the safest and highest authorities, 
or the manifestation of a more energetic spirit in 
obtaining the best results from the materials to 
which their manufactory is limited. They pro- 








_ In the appended flower-vase, the ornamentation 
18 Superior to the general form. The modelling is 
clean, the details are accurately felt and under- 
stood—-and the result is altogether very pleasing. 
We have alluded in a previous sr F to the 
splendid collection of pictures by this 
gentleman ; indeed it is such a collection as, for 
the udicious taste that pervades the whole, is 
rarely met with in the gallery of a privateindividual. 
MESSRS, J. AND J. MAYER. 
The works of Messrs. Mayer are situate at 
rt. Their trade is chiefly with America; 


their printed goods, man isti 
: y of which are of distin- 
guished merit, have earned for them a high name 
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duce articles only in earthenware; but some of 
their chimney-slabs and door-furniture are so 
excellent as to have at first the character and ap- 
+ semen value of porcelain. We copied from 

essrs. Muyer’s works a flower-pot, simple, but 








of great merit,—the vine wreath is rather petite, 
but correctly rendered. The general colour 
white. For the black in our cut, the reader will 

lease to read blue. ‘This flower-pot is remarkable 
or the introduction of a new principle, by which 
the pot is so raised from the saucer that the flower 
is prevented from acquiring rot from damp. 


The number of manufactories in the Pottery 
district amounts in the whole to about 200. Many 
of these are small of course, and devoted to the 
making of common and coarse wares. They are 
about equally distributed throughout the various 
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towns. Perhaps the works are most numerous in 
the three most central towns, H: , Stoke, and 
Burslem: these places contain the pete 
Besides the works of Messrs. Copeland and 
Garrett and Messrs. Minton, Stoke contains others 
of some note—that of Mr. Dante for example— 
but they are principally remarkable for the ex- 
tent of ousiness done at them, rather than the 
artistic character of their productions. Among the 
chief a are ae of the Messrs. Spam and 
Messrs. BoxLe. Passing on to Hanley, in our enu- 
meration, after Messrs. Ridgway and Abington, 
and Mr. C, Meigh, we must make honourable 


of the townships of Hanley and Shelton, claim 
notice, not so much for the superior character of 
the wares, as for the amount of employment 
afforded to a great body of meritorious artizans. 
Mr. Ridgway is in what is called the American 
trade, for which the articles in most request 
are printed earthenware and the commoner kinds 
of porcelain, It is only just to add that Mr. 
W. Ridgway is disti ed by the possession 
and active exercise of many excellent qualities, 
which have raised him to a high ition in the 
estimation of the many thousands who, in one 
way or other, are concerned in his very wide 
circle of operations and influence. Messrs. Dim- 
MOCK also carry on a very extensive business 
in Hanley, in the printed ware. ‘Their trade is, 
we believe, chiefly with America. Besides these 
there are the works of Messrs. AsTsuRY and 
Morey, CLEMENTSON, and many others. Of 
Messrs. Woop and BrownrigLp we have had 
occasion to speak heretofore—in reference to their 
meritorious contributions to the League Bazaar. 
We have notseen anything new from their works 
of late, but we hope that the expectations they 
raised on that occasion, will be amply fulfilled 
by subsequent productions of merit. At Burslem, 
the houses of most note are those of Messrs. 
Davenport and Messrs. 8. Atcook and Co. 
Besides many excellent examples of porcelain 
the Messrs. Davenport produce glass of no small 
merit ; and here we may note that this is the only 
glass factory in the Potteries. For many years 
this manufactory has had a leading name, but 
of late there seems to have been a cessation of 
effort on the of its conductors; not that 
they can fairly be said to have receded, but there 
has certainly been a tion to rest on the 
acknowledged rank of former years. That of 
Messrs. Alcock, of the “ Hill Pottery,” is a com- 
paratively new house; yet they have contrived 
to achieve at least great pecuniary success. 
Some years age this manufactory seemed likely 
to outstrip its rivals in the excellence of 
its miniature statuary, having then the valu- 
able assistance of an artist of great ability as a 
“*. The manufactory of Mr. G. Puiturrs 
also clairis notice at our hands—as one of good 
romise, however, rather than for actual per- 
rmance in reference to the artistic rank of its 
issues. His business, also, is chiefly with the 
United States. That of Messrs. Woon, of Burs- 
lem, and that of Mr. Danigt, of Stoke, also 
demand some notice. In the latter, porcelain is 
pede, but in no great ——, We saw 
owever, among the productions of Mr. Daniel 
some articles decidedly good, to which it may be 
our duty to refer hereafter. e regret we are not 
able to speak of the present productions of Messrs, 
Wepewoop, at Etruria, in the terms we could 
wish. The fame of the original founder, to whom 
we have often had occasion to allude, has cast such 
a halo round the name that we are loth to express 
a ag a that, under other circumstances, we 
should frankly avow, With the influences that 
still attaches to the name, and the wealth that is at 
its disposal, what should prevent this manufactory 
from still taking a foremost rank? We trust 
selections will be made to effect this, and shall feel 
pleasure in witnessing and acknowledging them. 
A new partner has recently been added to the firm. 
He seems anxious to retrieve, as far as may be, 
the fallen fame of the house; and we are not 
without hope, that we may hereafter have to 
report of this. establishment that it has risen, like 
the Phenix, to a new life and augmented power. 

We are com: to bring our report of the 
taftordshire Potteries to a close somewhat ab- 
ruptly ; but the subject is one to which we shall 
often have occasion to revert. 





* This gentleman—Signor Giovanni Meli—of whose 
works we have often had occasion to speak in terms of high 
praise, is a native of a or Messina, we forget 
which). After a course of anxious study in his native 
country and the various cities of Italy, he came to Lon- 
don, attracted by the fame of the mighty city, intending 
to view its w rs and then to go to Paris, where he had 
some idea of establishing himself in his profession. 
During his stay in London he modelled several 
which were very generally admired, and some of them 
prepetngle Sie a Mr. Aleock, who was then 
ip town, was 


, with which we have no concern, he 
ve up his appointment soon after his arrival in the 





mention of Mr. W. Ridgway, whose vast opera- 
tions, carried on in several works in various parts 
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LEAR’S SKETCHES IN ITALY.* 


Tus is a second series of a work which appeared 
some time ago, and was reviewed at some length. 
The views in the first series were principally in the 
Abruzzi—dis laying scenery altogether unknown 
to the penenel ce of voyagers who travel in the 
ltalian states, going the accustomed round in the 
usual beaten tracks. The views in this, the second 
volume of those really poetical sketches, are all of 
places within the states of the Church, and most 
of them easily accessible from Rome ; but, never- 
theless, with the exceptions of Isola Farnese, 
Castel Fusano, and Capraroia, very rarely seen by 
tourists. The whole of the scenes recommend 
themselves, especially by their romantic beauty ; 
but they are, moreover, deeply interesting from 
classical and historical association. The larger 
views are, as before, drawn and lithographed by 
Mr. Lear himself, and are also twenty-five in 
number. The wood-cut vignettes, which are 
distinguished by infinite sprit and sentiment, 
have been drawn also by Mr. Lear, and cut by 
some of the most popular of our wood-engravers. 
Of these, the three cuts in this are examples : 
the largest showing the ruins of Ninfa, one of the 
most striking es of -the picturesque in the 
states of the Church: .The view shows the Lake | of San Felice, the town which occupies the site of 
of Ninfa, as well as the ruins of the town, which | Circeii, the abode of the sorceress Circe. The 
stand on a little river of the same name; having | promontory on which it stands—Monte Circello— 
borne the classic#}.ag9me Nympheus. The town | or, as it is frequently called, the Hill of San Felice, 


Em 
by Alfonso of Arragon ; since which time it has 
never been rebuilt. Ninfa and Norma were the 
first two feudi Fay to the Church of Rome ; they 
were presented by Pepin the father of Charle- 
magne. In a er lithograph a more extensive 
view of the locale is given, showing the ruins and 





| three, shows a tower, called “Tor tre teste;” 
which gives its name toa tenimento, six miles from 
Rome, on the ancient Via Prenestina. 

Among these interesting lithographs is a view 
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east 


the subject of a lithograph, executed from a drawing 
by Penry Williams. It is shown as rising like an 
amphitheatre on the side of the hill, up which 
winds, leading to the town, the road, which is 
threnged by ups of the picturesquely-attired 
inhabitants. mnino is not far from Terracina, 


he Castle of Sermoneta 
This strong- 


and haunt of banditti. 
forms a bold and striking subject. 


of its class in Italy. 


was destroyed in the twelfth century, by the | 
ror Frederick Barbarossa, and again in 1441, | 


hold is one of the most important and attractive | 
Sermoneta is the ancient | 
Sulmo of the Volscians, and stand on the borders | 
on the borders of the Papal States. The place | of the Pontine marshes, and is easily distinguish- | 


lake as they lie at the foot of the Volsci 
of hills, immediately below the rock py why 
The next cut in size represents a casino which 
was built by Cardinal Agostino Trivulzio in 1525. 
it lies on the ‘Via Collatina, seven miles from the 
Porta Maggiore. The chambers were formerly 
painted in fresco by Daniel da Volterra; but these 
works are now obliterated. The smallest of the 





| is but a few miles from Terracina, and is one of 
| the most conspicuous objects from all parts of the 
Pontine marshes, Above the town are the gigantic 
remains of walls, supposed to have been part of 
the city of Circe, the enchantress; the extent of 
their massive fortification is traceable, but the 
only perfect remnant forms the subject of a litho- 
| gtaph. The romantic mountain town of Sonnino is 


was formerly held im fll repute, as being the abode , able from the post house of the Tor Pre Ponti in 


the Via Appia. It is in the session of the 
Cactani family, whose property it became by pur- 
chase in 1297. The remains of the Volscian ruins 
of Norba (the modern town of Norma) supply two 
plates—the former showing an ancient gate in the 
walls, and the second the town, clustering on the 





brink of the poestpicn. These really stupendous 
c 


; led to theorize o 
- mains, which are constituted of irregular blocks | ancients to move r~ 0 ee “Iepracth 
e — = various dimensions, remind the spec- | cable masses of stone. These remains are among 
: of the massive architecture of the Etruscans, | the most surprising remnants of Italian antiquity. 
al contemplating which the spectator is always | The stronghold of Galera affords a beautiful plate 
— ~| one of the most effective and striking in the series : 
‘it shows the approach to the ruined town domi- 





* Published by Mc. Lean, Haymarket. 


nated by the fortress which stands at the edge of 
the precipice. Others of these oy oo 
Isola, Farnese, Nettuno, Ardea, Pratica, Caste 
Fusano, and many other places, among which few 
are known to strangers, and all of w ch — 
markable for picturesque beauty and histor! 
interest. 
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SCULPTURES IN WOOD, 
MADE BY THE SWISS MOUNTAINEEKS. 

i rrespondent has sent us several 
ee aieee , the works of Swiss moun- 
taineers, which we have thought it desirable to 
engrave, although for the most part they are 
curious rather than excellent, and show what may 
be done by very limited means and knowledge, 
rather than the perfection of which the art is 
capable. Those we @ pend are copied from a 
large collection at the establishment of M. 
DANoLt, in the Rue St. Dominique, St. Germain. 
M. Danoli, it appears, was for many years in the 
habit of purchasin, ng in the Oberland and the 
Grison mountains the produce of the labours of 
the country people, in carved wood ; these were 
wrought in their own houses ; but imagining that 
a stimulus might be given to their industry, 
while his own interest might be advanced, he en- 
gaged a number of them to work in a large work- 
shop, where, it seems, he now employs above three 
hundred persons. The system, we understand, 
he has so well organised, that he now carries on 
an extensive trade, with considerable profit to 
himself and advantage to the district. The whole 
of the works produced are, we are told, cut with 
knives of different sizes and shapes. In general 
the objects originate in the fancy of the moun- 
taineer, although sometimes models are set before 
them. The objects comprise baskets of various 
kinds, jewel-cases, watch pockets, spectacle-cases, 
work-tables, work-boxes, statuettes, drinking- 
cups, sugar-torigs, vases for flowers, &c. 

From a friend who has resided many years in 
parts of Switzerland where the wood-carving is 
most practised, we have received the following 


It is in the Bernese Oberland that the art of 
wood carving has of later years beem carried to 
the greatest extent; indeed to such a degree, that 
it now constitutes one of the chief occupations of 
the inhabitants of that district of Switzerland, and 
affords them ample means of remuneration. 

It is not to be supposed that the individuals 
devoted to this art are persons of knowledge, 
acquired by study and travelling: they are, on 
the contrary, simple peasants, the majority’ of 
whom have no other information of the world than 
what is to be found within the precincts: of ‘their 
valley. It is therefore by their own ingenuity, and 
by a natural aptitude, that their hands are guided 
in the execution of this kind of work. 

The origin of their art must be attributed to the 
numberless travellers, chiefly English, who visit 
Switzerland annually; or, [ should rather say, to 
the enticing scenery which characterises the Ber- 
nese Oberland, and brings so many travellers to 
the spot. In ey ery place of resort, and wherever 
some natural curiosity is to be seen, such as a 
cascade, a glacier, or a view, an exposition of 
carved objects of all kinds presents itself to the 
traveller, and induces him to become possessor of 
some souvenir of the scene he is witnessing. 

The industrious workman, in thus selling the 
a of his labour, does not even allow his 

ds to remain idle for a moment; his knife is 
all the time engaged in modelling a piece of wood 
into ancther finished object, in order to replace 
the one he has just sold. Thus, at once manu- 
facturer and seller, his stock of goods is absorbed 
and renewed pretty nearly in the same degree, 
and always presents variety and interest. 

At Interlaken; and especially at Brienz, where 
the art of wood carving is carried on with great suc- 
cess, shops of two or three workmen may be seen. 
Here the stranger is led to admire the elegance 
and the exquisite workmanship of the objects ma- 
hufactured,—such as vases, work-boxes, baskets, 
&e.; adding to the merit of their execution, the 
wonderful cne of their being, for the greater part, 
cut out of a single piece of wood. 

The objects I have just mentioned are generally 
made of the wood of the sycamore, esteemed for 
its whiteness and tenacity. The smaller objects, 
such as spoons, forks, card-cases, &c., are made of 
‘wer This wood suits the sculptor not only by its 

ess, but also by the contrast of its colours 

brown and white, presented by the old 

wood and the new wood; the former colour dis- 

the by the print of the chisel or the knife 

a ough the layer of the new wood, constituting 

© ground for the ornaments in relief formed on 
y of the latter. 


is very happily introduced. 


gantly wrought work basket. 





v e variety,—many of them of very ela- 
Leite character, wrought with amazing yo Roe 


In the execution of minute objects, the carver 
only uses the point of a small sharp knife; for 
oneoame more considerable, he uses chisels, more or 


e. 
To these introductory remarks we append some 
examples—premising that, though by no means 


ect, they are undoubtedly suggestive. The 
Rilo ing is adapted from the — ofa flower, and 
is remarkably graceful and effective. 





In the following, the convolvulus flower and leaf 


In the following there is a manifestation of 
much judgment and taste; the flowers are judi- 


ciously introd d with considerable 
ones uced, and arranged con 





The following is one of the largest size per- 
forated flower-vases ; the design is graceful, a 








The cut that follows is copied from a very ele- 





Of work-baskets, the mountaineers produce a 





the vine leaves are skilfully introduced. 
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A wtill happier example is the perforated flower- | The ——— is somewhat gro e; but it ex- 

append—an isite specimen of the art. | hibits the lavish use of the vine leaf, and conveys 
‘cats i ena an idea of the delicate and elaborate carving to 
| which the wood is subjected. 














We have here a very graceful adaptation of 
flowers, as a flower-holder. 


We append a third example of flowers, so ar- 
ranged as to hold flowers. 





We have here another 
as a flower-holder. 


The following is another example of the carved 
basket, gracefully designed, and very beautifully 
wrought. 





This class of the collection of M. Danoli is 
among the most agreeable and useful of the various 


— ‘eee productions contained in his establish. | 


——= 





a 


The following is a form of much e| 
although somewhat “out of nature.” aa 





As we have intimated, we supply these ex- 
amples rather as curiosities than for any very 
remarkable merit they possess. Still, they are 
undoubtedly suggestive, and calculated to convey 
hints to our manufacturers, which do something 
| more than justify their introduction into these 
| pages, 

ur Paris correspondent—-we may take this op- 
portunity of stating—has supplied us with a va- 
riety of drawings from establishments of various 
kinds in the French capital, which we shall, from 
time to time, take occasion to rave. The visit 
to the bronze works of M. M. Denrene has been 
repared with some twenty illustrations, compris- 
ing examples of nearly all their different branches 
of manufacture. We have been permitted, also, 
to copy the most attractive objects in the esta- 
blishment of M. Gruezt, the eminent vookbinder 
in the Rue Royale, consisting chiefly of books of 
a superb character, for presentation, but with 
some of a less ambitious c ter. M. Tessier 
has also furnished us with copies of his more re- 
cent issues in iron. From the terra-cotta works of 
M. Guznavut, which surpass in excellence those 
of M. Follét, we have obtained several examples: 
they consist, for the most part, of flower-pots and 
pendant flower-pots, There are other manufac- 
tories of Paris which our correspondent proposes 
to visit; and which, we trust, by his aid, to render 
useful to our many subscribers—of the manufac- 
turing districts especially. 

We may mentiun, in reference to examples of 
this class, which we have given eon aon past 
year, that in many instances they have been sug- 
gestive. We have seen several reproductions~ 
or rather adaptations—of them; not — in the 
Staffordshire Potteries, but in other manufacturing 
districts of England. 

And it is our pleasant duty to report that we 
have not taken without giving; more than one 
manufacturer of Paris has upon hints which 
he received from the wood-cuts that have, from 
time to time, appeared in this Journal. 

Very recently we conveyed an order to an 
English manufacturer, to supply several articles 
to a French manufacturer—originals of objeets he 
had noticed in the “ ——_— ‘ se els Se 

To this important department « urnal, 
we hope, ere long, to give additional value j not 
only in reference to the contributions of our 
correspondent in Paris, but to the series of pepe 
—Visits to the Memshemsing — of 
—in preparation b . Cooke Tay 

Our tnevensed p se will, indeed, enable — 
pay to this part of our duty, greater atientlt 
than it has hitherto received at our hands; 
it is pleasant to know that facilities have wer 
not only readily, but gladly—afiorded us by 
manufacturers of Paris. 
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GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


rt of the School of Design is abun- 
aoa aht with matter open to S, Pang 
i document we expressed an in’ on 
ps pani an the state of the School, which we 
ed by certain published letters which 
have been addressed by two Masters in the Institu- 
tion to the authorities to whom the Government 
e superior direction of its affairs.* 
Upon the surface of the reports—1845 and 1846— 
at fact, which pronounces the School 
little else than a dead letter in regard 
of the ultimate objects of its institution : this is, that 
“ the average attendance of the evening pupils is 
but eleven months, and that only one has remained 


dantly fraug 


of revertin 
now do, al 


has confided th 


lies one 
of Desi 


three or four years” ; 
the fault of 


hall presently endeay : 
this eat po! free country generally accomplish 
for themselves those works which in other lands 
are necessarily effected by the Government. In 
those countries, the Government leads, but among 
ourselves the Government is second to the public 
yoice, Our Government measure of Design is in- 
The School would seem to have been 
established merely as an experimental nucleus, 
and we have praised its little triumphs as far as 
they have gone; but the experiment has now 
declared that it is full time that the Institution 
should be extended in so far as to meet the wants 
and tastes of a progressive community. We know 
that the machinery of no institution works effec- 


finitesimal. 


tively at the outset. 


the existing School of Design at Paris was insti- 
tuted, and even at this time improvements are 
announced ; it is to be hoped that our own School 
shall have attained to a mature estate in every- 


thing long before it 
fourth of these years 


that in such things foreign Governments bide their 
own time with the necessar 
establishes an institution, and virtually leaves those 
whom it may concern most—that is, the interested 

art of the public—to look after it, never doubt- 
ing that they will very soon hear of whatever im- 
perfections may afflict their tottering protégé. In 
such cases their position is like that of the prince 
in the Eastern fable, who toils up a scarcely prac- 
ticable hill assailed by a thousand threatening 


voices, 


It appears, then, that eleven months is the 
average period of the attendance of pupils at our 
School of Design; and, if we inquire wherefore, 
the rational response must be that in that time 
they have acquired all that can be taught to them 
in actual furtherance of their respective vocations. 


“The pupils,” says 
lected out of a p ol 


daily labour as operative artisans. The ultimate 
object proposed is, or at any rate should be, to 
teach each pupil the artistic part of his particular 
business”; and while the wen 

do belong to the operative classes, it is the more 
necessary that their education should be careful 
and complete. But this term is not sufficient to 
become perfect in any one department which the 
School professes to teach. These same designers, 
it ts to be presumed, will be called upon to exercise 
their acquisitions under the patronage of the 
a learned—of those whose tastes have 
been fastidiously schooled into appreciation of 
that category of the beautiful which is not open to 
uned But how is this satisfactorily 
to be effected with a few months of education ? 
And we expect of educated designers more than 


ucated sense. 


this—we expect that 


fully compete with forei schools. We wish 
to say that the best disigts to be found among 


Us are- those of our 
Member the various 


oven to the French and German student, we can 
a means expect at home the results we 
= abroad, ‘The courses of instruction in the 

ool of Design at Paris comprehend architec- 
ture, architectural desi 


geometry and its practic: application, arithmetic, 


e pupils as that of the School, we 


! 


THE 


and that this is not so much 


our toshow. The people of 


It is now eighty years since 


shall have numbered one- 
. Our experience shows us 


emendations. Ours 


Mr. Richardson, “are se- 
who have to live by their 


sare so selected, and 


they will at least success- 
own artists; but, if we re- 


departments of instruction 


carving in stone, 





* An Address to the Council of the Government School 
Hee on the Management of that Institution. By 
ry J. Townsend, Master of Painting, &e. A Letter 


of Desi, 


sed to the Council 


: ign. B 
Evening ina" 


of the Head Government School 
James Richardson, one of the 





the history of ornamental design, drawing the 
human features, drawing from the living plant, 
drawing from the round, the human animals, 
flowers, and ornaments ; composition and practice 
in bas-relief, modelling from the living plant, 
modelling the human head and ornaments after 
the round, &e. &e.; and to all this we learn that 
the study of anatomy has been added. 

Here is a programma unquestionably sufficient 
for the education of an artisan into an accom- 
plished designer ; and it implies an application of 
a course of years, and the ultimate object is 
Design—Design, to which department soever the 
aspirant may address himself. But we have a 

ool of Design in which Design is not taught, 
according to Mr.\Richardson, who says :— 

“In order to illustrate the system pursued,  wov (”. 
beg, my lords and gentlemen, to mention one case whi~ 
occurred a few months since. One of my pupils,a you" 
man, a master ironmonger, requested me to show him 
how to draw an ornamental stove-front. He had bee 
some time in the School of Design, and was a 1 
draughtsman. I accordingly set him to work, when thy 
Director interfered, took the young man under his own 
tuition, placed before him an elevation of the Temple of 
Theseus, from Stuart, and directed him to copy it by ascale 
of modules and minutes. Ina few evenings the young man 
left the School. By the same system my three classes of 
ornamental drawing, architecture, and perspective lost, 
in the middle of the season, from ten to fifteen of the 
senior pupils, who would wi'lingly have remained, had 
they been allowed such a course of study as could have 
been practically applied to their several businesses. And 
thus it is the School is filled only with lads; the system 
drives away the artisan, and can only be of service to the 

oung student of a class above that which the School is 
intended to benefit; it is not even successful here, for the 
numbers in the advanced classes have dwindled sadly 
within the last twelve months, and the work of the masters 
has been in inverse ratio to that expected of them.” 

Thus it would appear that there is no suitable 
instruction for those whose productions are pecu- 
liarly open to the embellishment of design ; it is, 
therefore, felt to be time misspent—that which is 
occupied in studies not immediately bearing upon 
the desiderated purpose. In this—the great metro- 
— of the greatest manufacturing country that 

as ever existed—under the cravings of the growin 
tastes of its inhabitants and of the empire—we h 
never doubted to see a School of Design crowded 
with emulous students of all denominations ; 
whereas the School can be but said to be in a state of 
lingering existence. We know that, from a want 
of the practical knowledge of manufacture, designs 
attempted by students of the 3caool are impracti- 
cable to the operative: they must be altered, 
amended, and adapted by some designer who has 
— a knowledge of the fabric for which he is 
called upon to design, safficient to enable him to 
render his designs fitted for execution. In no other 
School in Europe is there thus wanting the means 
of rendering available the acquired knowledge. 
Everything that we admire of the florid composition 
of earlier times is directly based upon Nature, and 
is ever the emanation of some great self-instructed 
mind. When we look upon the inimitable things 
with which Diirer enriched Nuremberg, we re- 
member what Melancthon says of him after Diirer 
had turned to the school Nature—his only School 
of Design.—“ Postea se senem cepisse intueri 
naturam et illius nativam faciem intueri conatum 
esse eamque simplicitatem tune intellixisse sum- 
mum artis decus esse.”’ But all this is sufficiently 
plain and amply understood without, upon our part, 
a multiplication of instances. Such men appear 
but rarely, and their example is to be held up to 
all who desire to excel. To be really valuable our 
School must make Desien its great end—the 
means to which are—exposition of the princi- 

les of Design, and its adaptation to manufacture. 

e classes would be attended by many persons who 
were necessarily employed during the day—and 
hence illustrated lectures ought to be a medium 
of conveying indispensable information. From 
Mr. Townsend’s letter we find the great inert evil 


—copying—spoken of; the remedy he proposes— 
Motus t which we have ever opposed to 


any debilitating practice of this kind. 


** At present, copying is the plan laid down, and thus, 
with the seg poem oceasional ex tions from the 
Director and Masters, the pupil is led to no higher exer- 
tien of his faculties than the desire to imitate. Under 
the lecture system he would be led to ay oy examine 
every part of the stndies requisite for the industrial 
artist ; and thus, armed with knowledge, his skill would 
be enabled-to blend inte ap combinations that 

tic sentiment which may be associated with the most 
umbie objects. Nature would then present to him, as 
she did to the Greeks and the Gothic architects, the 
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source of renewed ideas and es, through the new 
pes = py Reng 


eptions awakened in poetic 
discovers and appropriates—(after the due educa- 
tion ofthe eye and the hand in the embodiment of ideas) 
—the lines of grace inev 
—— lichen that } mene te capers ee on 
dril of the convolvulus, or wisp of.the wild hop, that calls 
Up & sense and pg of 2 when looking upon a 
wayside hawthorn hedg::. It is, indeed, in this delight 
of the maker of Ornam.ertsl Art that the moral effects of 
such ef acation are mos: drawn out; while it is to the 
curious examinatio:« » his ideas of Nature, as expressed 
with ekill, transforsed with , or combined with 
inyenuity, that mmerce owes the desire to pos- 
er (ae ¢ » st), cnt value of, the product as an object 
Ser. 


That thie .. au et/2ctual method of teaching 
~ Se thine -~ » eannot be denied, and as 
.. * 8. surprise that its exten- 
f .1ent “23 been so long neglected, 
oeing aay ily an inexhaustible source of 
elegone ‘dna wut’ *~t us, then, invoke, not the 
Srcuiuy “* w + ot of Parliament, to 


Ping wsther * eg at enamell’d eyes 

, .atea the = een .+./ suck the honey’d showers, 
And r~rple. ‘the g.ound with vernal flowers— 
<Srivg the ratue primrose that fort aken dies, 

The tuftel crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansey freak’d with jet, 
The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowsiips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that glad embroidery wears.” 


It is puerile to say that the necessary additions 
and improvements should be made: they must be 
effecied, or the School is useless, and the money 
appropriated to its maintenance—to say the fact— 
thrown away. We have always spoken sanguinely 
of the School—but it was never to be expected that 
the Institution was to remain ina state so deficient. 
We know enough of the energies of our busi- 
ness classes to understand that, under a sufficient 
and more liberal administration, the most sanguine 
hopes would be realized. From the papers before 
us we leary: that in the modelling class two long 
benches coustitute the stock of appliances. There 
are two desks, but no stands for the proper mo- 
delling of the figure, which is a most important 
aid to die-sinkers, chasers, modellers, workers in 
gold and silver, carvers, &c. As regards the 
rooms themselves, we have heard many com- 
plaints, more particularly among the female 
classes; we know, » Without having in- 
uired, of one instance in which a student suf- 
ered so much from “ the closeness of the room,” 
as to be compeiled to quit the School. ‘ The 

reat room, withits mass of gaslights and win- 

ows that scarcely let in a breath of air, has for 
months been a great oven into which rushes the 
cooler air through the outer apartments, conse- 
quently the anteroom, devoted strangely re em 
to the high class of painting, offers a cold and a 
hot side to everybody engaged in its duties’’ ; and 
here the objects are so crowded together that 
there is scarcely space for the easels. Moreover, 
we need not allude to the space necessary to 
painting and drawing at ease: indeed, upon this 
mainly depends the success of the work—failure 
being imminent if the position of the student be 
cramped and so confined to his easel as to be 
unable to view his work at such a distance that 
the eye may at once compass the whole of it. 

We find by the ts before us that casting in 
laster has been tinued in the School. e 
now not by whose direction this may have been 

done, but we unhesitatingly pepogunce ita 
treason against the great purpose of the Institution. 
cnsployed dating wath Upenasaske thdck inonly 
em weeks upon a model w only 
to be troyed. ety ter is practised in 
all Schools of Design ; andin the last Report of the 
French School we find one of the professors pub- 
licly complimented on a frieze which he had exe- 
cuted as an example and stimulus to his pupils. 
We know that wood-carvers and others model 
small works in soft wax, but this is useless to 
artists whose labours are complicated and of long 
duration, as those who work in gold and silver, &c. 
We are aware that there was no convenience for 
casting—a deficiency which we have before pointed 
out—but we were t that casting, so satis- 
factory and indis le to the er, had 
been discontinued. In short, the practice of 
casting is absolutely n ; and, if we are 
ever to congratulate ourselves on the ape 
of native design, we must have a School with at 
least the advantages and appliances of other 
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Schools whose excellence we recognise. On this 
deficiency Mr. Townsend says :-— 
those who are intrusted 


Lina 


class, belonging to this esevion, beely evsve- 

tostud ro that 

* his father was the chaser of ‘ The Shield of Achilles,’ by 
Flaxman,and of ‘ The Wellington Shield,’ by Stothard,’ and 
that he ‘ should like to follow in his father’s career.’ This 
I considered as a praiseworthy im an instance 
of the outlet afforded by Schools of Design for talent and 
ambition that, in the more elevated walks of Art, might 
a with rebuff and misfortune. Not that I epply 
the tAtter remark to the student in question, but I in- 
stance it to shew to what an extent ae — 
pointed out operate against the progress * the useful- 
ness of this Ciportadk deo’: and the more so, sinee ‘in 
no one respect are our Industrial Artists more decidedly 
iaferior to those of the Continent than in the modelling 
of the figure” Yet a whole has passed, in spite of 
tp ee without the requisite attention ; and 


*t deficiency accommodation,’ reported in 1844-5, 
remains in f SS in 1845-6, 


On the subject of Design—knowing so perfectly 
how we # in comparison with other nations— 
we have ever spoken most earnestly, and after the 

observation of domestic facts. We urged 

to Designs long before it was granted, 

justice to the upright manufacturer, to 

end to the nefarious and open system of 
—— by so many houses ; and we 

tion of the Schooi at Somerset 

real means of advancement ; 

answer to the wants which it 

y, is admitted at all hands. 

ect to inflict pain on any in- 

either immediately or remotely connected 
Institution; but we deem it a duty to 

tits insufficiencies. How patriotic soever 
Popeye f design, we h 

wis mprovement of des we hear 
but little of their ministering in anywise to the 
well-being of the School; they seldom or never visit 





| 
| 


ardent soever their | 


| 


| 


the classes, only occasionally attend the monthly | 


meeti and know little or nothing of the work- 
ng of School. There is embodied in the 
Council one of the most eminent of our painters ; 


last rt we observed that their names were 
omitted, but we were not prepared to hear of the 
low estimate in which they were held. 

In the French report, M. Belloc, the Director, 
says, after a each professor indi- 
vidually—* Messieurs! }’école est sincére avant 
tout, et c’est ld ce qui fait sa force: les professeurs 
apportent dans leur ensei ent tout ce qu’ils 
ont de cceur, de talent, d’expérience ; et comme, 

A Dieu, cette disposition est essentiellement 
wnt et communicative, les éléves donnent 
aussi franchement dans leurs essais la mesure de 
leurs forces. Ils montrent sans subterfuge, ce dont 
ils sont capables, Chacun fait de son mieux, et 
s’arréte of sa verve defaille.’’ 

Here is all that is liberal of the masters and en- 
couraging to the pupils; hence we understand 
that the former are in every way worthy of the 
sitions they oceupy, and the pupils progress under 
their direction. e learn further, that being thus 
qualified, their classes are confided to them; they 
are worthy of the trust. 

We now quote a few lines from Mr. Rishard- 
son’s letter :— 

“‘ For my own part, I can only say, I have never been 
permitted, during the period I have been at the School, 
to give the slightest practical direction to the study of 
the pupils. I have always been instructed to make my 
tuition purely elementary, and have been always told that 
the young men must a id it as they best could to their 
several callings; and for this strange reason, that were 
it not so, the young men would become drudges to their 
eto through their acquire- 
ical deduction, it appears to me, that 

become a drudge, and the mere 


masters, who would 
ments. A most illo 
the designer shoul 
copyist should not.” 

What is to be said after the apposition of these 
extracts? To those knowing nothing of the abili- 
ties of the gentlemen officiating as instructors of 
these classes the conclusion must be, that they 
were unworthy public notice—that their services 
were not of an order fitted for public recognition ; 
and then ensues the proposition, if the School 
of Design be not provided with masters whose 
abilities are worthy of recognition, they are by no 
means fitted for the position they occupy; and, if 
we knew not these artists, such would be the con- 
clusion at which we ourselves should arrive. But 
their names have been before the public, having 
variously aequired honourable distinction in their 
profession; and, if thus meritoriously known with- 
out Somerset House, why not equally so within it? 


| We know not with whom the invidia may rest, 


but it must be remembered that, although Deco- | 


rative Art were nothing without the vein poetic, yet 


the self-acquired education of the best and greatest | 


of our practical painters does not qualify him to 
act exte neously asa qualified director of the 
acknowledged branches of a complete education in 
design. Director of the School we know to 
be a gentleman well fitted by his many acecomplish- 
ments for the position he enjoys; and if the de- 
ficiencies aad restrictions of the School have not 
been understood as such by the Council, it has 
been his province to explain them; but if the de- 
ficiencies are acknowledged by them, and coun- 
tenanced by him, the protest must issue from other 
quarters, and is accordi 


other forms not less emphatic. We all know that 


no institution can with a full measure of 
success in infancy ; but there is abundant reason 


why should ours be de- 


from which we have | 


f | 
of tho Promch | Sistness? ef thie 


we institute a striki 
comparison highly complimentary to the Frenc 


School and extremely derogatory 
appesrs that the Masters at Somerset 


pursued by their respective 

allotted to all. The copies are se- 
lected and put into their hands, and the pupils are 
removed from class to class at times even in the 
middle of a course, and without the of 
the master under whom they have beens ing. 
Thus these gentlemen are not even considered as 
drawing masters, but automata, sans everything 
but handling—drawing machines. In noticing the 


ty—first in the | 
papers before us, and hereafter it will appear in | 


| usual ab 
for dissatisfaction that there should be withheld | w 
from it the benefits of the experience of other | 
Schools. All others acknowledge the value of an | 


| confirms the recomm 





but this is a matter which demands explanation— 

that there is ‘‘ something rotten” which clogs the 

ee of the Institution is evident, and it is 
ue to the public that it be remedied. 

Competition has, from the earliest times, been 
recognised as one of the most prolific sources of 
eliciting talent in truly great works. It is not ne- 
cessary here to refer to classic examples. Our 
School of Design was established on the great 
principle of competition ; but the spirit is, never- 
theless, discouraged, suppressed, in the School. 
On this important subject Mr. Townsend says :— 


* I could select instances; one will suffice:—S * * *,a 
modeller, made an admirable enlarged version of Lien- 
nard’s wood-carving. He took it home, and it was broken 
in the casting. A diligent second attempt at the same 
was even more successful, but he evidently hesitated 
about its completion, on finding that there was no cer- 
tainty about the prizes, and I could not get him to cast 
what he had done. He soon afterwards left the School. 
This > called waywardness, but he possessed un- 

ty, which a systematic emulation might have 

worked into most effective development. Here it may be 
remarked, that by many of the students the expense of 
ae Tome only to be undertaken on the prospect of 
possible remuneration by cireumstanee which 
of a casting-room and the 
pointment of a moulder. If it be said that euch off- 

tsof y ambition as prizes elicit are accom 
by fitful ex , and interfere with ‘ the busi- 
ness of the School,’ I must remark that the next ‘ regular 
young man would have been, under 

rules, the cultivation of original design ; so that the kind 
of competition alluded to would only have caused ‘ extra 
efforts’ in the straightforward course of his studies. How 
in such a case the copy could be more decisive evidence 
of his‘ real ability’ than an equally well-wrought original 
design, I am at a to ure. Besides, how many 


t ve 

situations’ were also prizeholders of 1845. Such facts 
appear to me to be meee on this head. To depart, 
i frem this principle ee mane 
an Institution, is surely a defiance of all experience. It 
i in 


was pursued in Greece ; it was occasionally practised 
Italy; itis the very mainspring of th French Schools ; 





and in the other Continental Establish j 

it works admirable results, sofar as I toa 
is practical experience against it in London: it is pur- 
sued in the Royal Academy, in the of Arts, in th: 
Art-Union, and in the ; 1 need scarcely 


it is also in the extended j 
occupies the attention of the Royal Consmlecion onthe 
Fine Arts. | and myself, therefore, re. 
gous deepl ‘ svdhens wagiv inn which, if consulted, 
with the Council.” ae Se ee 
rm... this subject we — say much more ; but 
e remaining space we have to devote to it must 
occupied in confirming the evidences offered ha 
and in gg 2 the manner of supp! the 
deficiencies. des the papers from which we 
have extracted, we have before us a copy of a letter 
addressed to Lord John Russell on the insuff- 
ciencies of the School of Design, by Mr. R. Rep- 
Grave, A.R.A., who, during some time, super- 
intended the studies of a department of the 
School during the absence of one of the Masters, 
We advertto this letter the more particularly, be- 
cause Mr. rave is in nowise connected with 
the School, and that, therefore, the expression of 
his opinions can have only in view the common 
weal; and the more weight attaches to such opi- 
nions as those of one who has assisted in rm of 
ties of the School, pees ny the same time, capable 
of judging of its wor . This letter premises 
that, in design, there are three stages of instruc- 
tion, of which the first teaches the technical 
means; the second inculcates pure taste and the 
rinciples upon which the finest examples have 
nm composed; the third imparts a knowl 
of the manufacturing processes which derive ad- 
p mean value bap hare came Art. Of these 
ee indispensable ents, the first alone is 
in any degree effectually taught; in the second, 
instruction is very imperfect ; while the third is 
altogether passed over as useless ; ‘and yet,” says 
Mr. Redgrave, “the Masters selected are well 
adapted by their acquirements and talent to give 
effectual instruction to the students. It is true 
they are too few for the requirements of such 
an educational establishment; but, what is worse, 
they are cram by the present constitution of 
the School, which prevents them from making 
their talents as effectual for the benefit of the 
pupils as they might be; so-that the Schools seem 
iable to merge into mere Government Drawing 
Schools, Sree which creative design will soon be 
w ex, Sg 
s ‘o's resi not to be contemplated. From 
what we have shown of the supineness of the 
Council it would a that the Director is the 
only actively controlling authority in the establish- 
ment; and as the direction of the School rests en- 
tirely with him, and the Masters appointed to the 
School are clear! —— of higher developments, 
the only conclusion ean be come to, as far as 
regards the ex ents, is that the 
direction of the School works upon erroneous prin- 
ciples; and this is the less tolerable as ——— 
ce 


thi “ chet nar cohaeie can COA: 

t human us a 

On the relative itions of Director and 
action Mr. Redgrave o es— 

“ This t of the relative offices of Director 

bordinated, is alone 

by the latter sree -m is “ 


if Attn 
WiHbt 
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jon of the wos, but Grane VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES. 


ye ld be hi h, and the 
of these Schools shoul 


the Royal Academy; 
t for the Students 


so elevated that th 


k with the Professors mn CoLtacrien on 


JOHN PROCTOR ANDERDON, ES@., 
Farley Hall, Berkshire. 


Fartexy Hatt is situated about seven miles 
uth and is four miles distant from 
trathfieldsaye. It is a country mansion of con- 
siderable extent, built at a period when archi- 
merely of construction, and the 
ends sought were ne ane space “wee internal 
arrangements. e gro attached are grace- 
fully undulating, and well timbered; a s 

lawn fronts the house, and an encircling 
fir and oak trees gives it 
om the adjacent common of 


of the Antique as a great—as an 
f refinement cannot by any 
remitted, is self-evident; but their Art 
licable to all our productions, and there- 
d not be so misapplied; there is beauty 
ce in other besides classic Art, but 
none derivable from eny other source than that 
ey cultivated. This source is ope 
ourselves, and it should be our pride to originate 
for ourelves a style of Art fitt 
they did for theirs. Mr. Redgrave further says :— 
“Again, the small remuneration for the labours of 
those whom I would call Professors rather than mere 
teachers, precludes their atteution to the third division 
of my arrangement entirely, viz., the knowledge ‘of ma- 
ing processes. To fit them for this knowledge, 

be enabled and required to pay occasional, 
of manufacturing 
iate their wants 


tion of fine tow 
a. perfect seclusi 
wallowfield. 


Here we find a retired country gentleman 
having those apartments of his mansion which 
in ordinary occupation, decorated with some 
of the finest works of Art existing ; collected many 
years.ago with infinite taste, and a profound know- 

their ex ies. 

e present collection, although small in num- 
ber, compensates amply by the high quality of 
cimens, and the great masters who 
yal to its — It has singularly 
esca) notice of all preceding 
» who have sanaiabel 

ound, for the raritie 
schools of painting in 
however, unknown to 


for our times as 


frequent, visits to the 
ustry here and abroad ; ; 
Design, and the amount of Art whica has been and 
may be applied to the improvement of the 
nufactures. This I look upon as a very important 
the knowledge required of a Professor in these 
as being greatly su 
bling him to direct 


ivate hands. It is not, 
e numerous noble persons 
ho reside in the very aristocratic county of 
Berks, and has for the last forty years been an 
object of interest to man 
noisseurs there, formerly 

house in London 


ements, and ena- 
the students, and to 
advise them on the best application of their talents. 
With these alterations in the position, and perhaps 
thenimber, of the Masters, and under the new mode 
ted—made also, as they would be, di- 
we might hope that the 


amateurs and con- 
at Mr. Anderdon’s 

and was also well known and 

appreciated by his late Majesty George IV. 


IN THE BREAKFAST-ROOM. 

‘ View of a Port in Nor- 
way—a Rocky Shore, with Rafts of Timber, a 
Vessel careening, and other Shipping. 
fine silvery picture, doubtless a 
ted for some Dutch merchant trading to a 


‘A Stag Hunt.’ On a 
rising ground, a cavalier has his hat blown off, a 
lady is following in elegant attire; two stags, 
bounding forwards, are turned from the water 
by other sportsmen. Of the most exquisite 
finish; the elaboration of the foreground, with a 
multitude of details, is inimitable. 

Jacosp RuysDAEL. 


rectly responsible for 
trammels of mere imitation would be 
orgectal Detign, our Schouls would greatly fousish, and 
na“ent: , our Schools wo » 
crepe neaaneieet 
to 
uainted, would, while 
content to study the princivles of taste from their own 
wants, learn that, though i 
by those principles, it is ce 
by their application of them.” 

In conclusion,—it is easy to determine what is 
wanted, since we already have so little. 
might at once be seen 
régime of foreign Schools with that of our own. 

ere is, in fact, nothing taught at the School 
which any enterprising youth 
himself at home: thus, to render the Institution 
valuable, lectures should be instituted for instruc- 
tion in the history and principles of Design, as in 
Paris and elsewhere; lectures w 
manufactures, and their capability of improvement 
by design; geometry and perspective should be 
t; also, comparative anatomy, 
lling, carving, casting, and practical 
facture, in so far as is necess 
and lastly, a Museum should be instituted 
eception of everything that can assist in 


to be looked for that all 
additions will be made at once; 
, be immediately commenced, to give 
due importance and value to an Institution bear- 
ing so directly upon the value of manufacture ; 
quit for the present the subject in the hope 
at so many appeals may have the effect with 
ose who have the power of r 
ign what it really should be. 
re have already announced that 
are in contemplation for the introduction of some 
es which cannot fail to be salu 
be called upon, ere long to 
Some of them are obvious ; 
eve the great evil of all will be removed 


aid and irresponsible 


W. VANDEVELDE. 


be proper to be bound 
y not right to fetter us 


ight not teach 


‘ The Mill-dam,’ formerly 

in the collection of Lord Holderness. The rush- 

water is finely painted: a picturesque old 

with a complication of water-wheels, and the 

, are treated with the usual freshness 

and crispness of touch, indicative of the master’s 
to adapt suitable | pencil. 

Pav. Porrsr. ‘ The Common’ (‘ Le Pacage’). 
Four ors ome grazing rs a re a toe 
iece 0 compose the subject; 

show the wallets of form 
i The picture is exe- 
cuted with the most perfect impasto of colour, and 
treated with a feeling so true to Nature, that the 
rs to circulate over the 
meadow. Size, 2 ft. 2hin. by 1 ft.8in. It is en- 


‘Halt of Figures at a 
Cabaret.’ Also an engraved picture, and one of 
this delightful painter’s finest works. A gentle- 
man in scarlet attire, on a white horse 
ing at the door of an inn or cabaret, w 
on a chestnut horse is talking to a peasant. 
ures of a woman at a well, children, and 
, are eeaal he to 
enrich the composition, which is com y 
of eountry and a moun distance 
. Tenters. ‘A Village Feast.’ A small 


upright picture, engraved. Full of 
ae tL kad 
and r i ona 
Sir J. Reynotps. The i 
ion of 
window, at Oxford. So striki 
a first glance be 
;, and yet but 


atmosphere almost ap 


endering the School P. Wouwermans. 


+ substitution of a 
Commissioner for a Counci 
e members of which give no tho 
Institution, and others of whom 
bestow upon it much time. 

© repeat that the Government School of 
mighty instrument for good to the 
is certain that hitherto the er 
been misunderstood or —— 

year it very 
bject: itis, we hope, 
say we shall do so ever in a 
a view to the practical uti- 


often our duty to 

















Paowo Mattei. Two Heads of Angels. 
Domenicuino. ‘A grand Landscape, with 
Figures of a Knight on a White Horse, and two 
others in Armour on Foot’: an.epicede introduced 
rem Ariosto. of trees is placed in the 
middle distance, Foy ea 
+ city on the seashore. This magnificent picture, 


and poetic creation of the ter’s mind, 
D. Tenters. Large with 
a farm-house, figures of Christ and the 
as ing one 0, is 
laced as a to it. The difference of 
talian and Flemish schools could not be 
perfectly illustrated, than by the jux tion of 
these two capital works. In the master’s 
production all is the coarse «2d humble nature of 
the village of Flanders, The in- 
troduced, of our Saviour with his going 
to characteristic ; th 


Satvaton Rosa. ‘ The Coral Fishery.’ 
Painted for the Duke d’Aseoli, and purchased in 
1827 from his descendant, the present Duke of 
that name. Many figures on the African shore, 
cagaten with all the brutalized 
c to the unfortunate beings emp in this 

te an ye afford a for the rough 
savage grandeur 
ess ‘and has produced from his a 
work approaching sublimity by its y treat- 
ment. 
THE DINING-ROOM. 


L. Da Viner. ‘The Virgin, Child, and St. 
John.” Whole lengths, small life size. The 
Virgin is represented kneeling, and St, John 
worshipp the infant Jesus, in @ landscape 
adorned with numerous flowers in the foreground, 
and a rocky mountain in the distance. 

Muritio. ‘ An Old Woman, with a Boy and 
a Dog,’ &c. Te pits is known to the his- 
torians of the Spanish school of painting by the 
title of the ‘ Vieja.’ Ponz, in his “ Vi de Es- 
ana,”’ describing the collection of Don Bebastian 

artinez, at Cadiz, says— There is in this col- 
lection a picture by Murillo, which deserves equal, 
if not eet praise with respect to the very delicate 
colouring with which itis painted. It represents 
a landscape with f e, and an old woman si 
on the ground eating from an earthen pan full o 
milk porridge, and turning her head angrily from 
a boy who is leughing to see her, A more 
than half the face of the old woman is naturally 
seen. There is also a group, consisting of a r 
a one-handled jug, and a t, The whole 
in the most exquisite taste.’’ 

Don Martinez’s collection was afterwards sold 
and the before-mentioned picture was purchased 
by the Marquis de la page whose repre- 
sentatives it devolved to Don uel de Leyra, of 

e. 
This picture is particularly mentioned also by Mr. 
, in his “‘ Travels in Spain,” and in ‘‘ The Life 


i 


‘ Vieja,’ by Murillo, now in the of Mr. 
.” We have only to se he eles fully 

justifies its reputation. 
Fra Barrotomeo. ‘The pry Pawn 4 and St. 


John.’ A very fine example of 1 ter 
who was at r, master, an P bar the 


the 
, to ving previously 
eee oe Ss two years by 
Mr. Pitt’s family 
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At the period of this acquisition, Sir D. Wilkie was 
in Italy, and sought frequent opportunities of con- 
templating its remarkable beauties of execution. 
From this epoch may be dated the change of style 
he adopted, quitting the careful finish of his pre- 
ceding works for a more ardent and vigorous 
elucidation of his mental conceptions. : 

L. Da Vinci, ‘Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife.’ 


This ,picture disappeared from the collection it | 


adorned in Paris during the early part of the French 
Revolution, It ned concealed until the re- 
storation of peace, when, like many other glorious 
works of Art we possess, it found its way to Eng- 
land for sale. Notwithstanding the many excellent 
pictures we by the contemporaries and 
pupils of the Florentine, there can be no 
doubt about this work. It is deeply imbued with 
all the intensity of expression and graceful design 
which are the attrivutes of Leonardo’s creations; 
never descending into the commonplace, or failing 
in the poetic inspiration of Ideal Art. The figures 
are not quite length, and of a small natural 
size. 

P. P. Renews. ‘The Triumph of Pomona,’ 
formerly belonging to Sir J. Reynolds. Small- 
sized figures of Goddess with her Nymphs, &c., 
in a large landscape. A boundless profusion of ac- 
cessories, allegorical of the subject, have allowed 
Rubens in this performance, full expansion for his 
harmonious arrangement of gorgeous colour. 

A. Cuyr, An ox of a dark red colour, most 
vigorously painted, is the prominent object ; other 
cattle, sheep, and two figures, with a village in the 
distance, the scene, which is artistically 
treated in the cool grey tints of a dewy morning. 

Wrwants. ‘ Land / Very fine and full 
of subject, enriched with res by Philip Wou- 
wermans. It was purch at the sale of Lord 
Monson’s pictures. 

Pau. Porren. ‘ Horses in a Landscape.’ A 
small gem of the most unaffected truth and sim- 
plicity ; two horses and a tree on the left hand 
are the prominent objects; in the middle distance 
some cows in a meadow enrich the composition. 

JuLio Romano, ‘St. John in the Wilderness.’ 
A small copy of the life-size ooo by Raffaelle, 
which is in the Florence Gallery. Three copies 
were made by the eminent painter, who was asso- 
ciated with the great master, after the well-known 
and admired original, This isone of them; in all 
three the landscapes are varied, and of his own 
composition. 

Mvaiztio. ‘A Group of Angels in the Clouds.’ 
Probatly a study for part of a larger composition. 


THE BILLIARD-ROOM. 


Mancetto Vanvsti. ‘ The Holy Family and 
St. John.’ A small picture, feeenesty in the col- 
lection of Monsieur Perrier, at whose sale in Paris 


it was pure , 
B. Lut. ‘ Infant Christ and St. John em- 
bracing,’ also of small size. ‘This excellent picture | 


has been antecedently attributed to L. Da Vinci. 

F. Moxa. ‘ The Three Maries at the Tomb of 
Christ, with the Attendant Angel.’ From the col- 
lection of Dr. Chauncey, engraved by Middiman. 

N. Poussin, ‘The Holy Family with Angels,’ 
engraved. A fine picture of the master, with 
Som ot his usual size, in a landscape of rich 
ec composition, although quite subordinate 
to the principal subject. 

Cravpe. ‘A Seaport, with Architecture, Ship- 
ping, and Figures.’ Engraved by Major. 


DRAWING-ROOM. 


* Dead Christ, with Attendants.’ 

ion, treated with the most 
intense pathos of divine expression. One of the 
thieves remainiag on the cross is drawn with a 
grandeur of muscular display and foreshortening, 
that would not t> unworthy of Michael Anges 


Penvotno. ‘Madonna, Infant Saviour, and St. 
Jobn.’ There is an uncertainty about the identity 
of this picture. Although it bears most analogy to 
the works of Perugino, yet there is an evident 
cane, Pa e greater em of — and ro- 

displayed, in which res 
it approaches -—o works of Raffaele. os 
whoever it may have been painted, it is a beautiful 


roduction of that t beami j 

germ of da The ae rhiptng 
PPARLLE. ‘ and t 

Childson,’. From the Palas@ Pitt Ne deou 


tion is wanting to elicit the beauties of this superb 
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picture. We are at once convinced how immea- 
surably superior he was to all others, and how well 
the illustrious title of ‘ Il Divino” was bestowed. 

S. Det Promno. ‘ The Salutation of Mary and 
Elizabeth.’ From the rarity in England and else- 
where of this great painter’s authenticated per- 
formances, and its high quality of execution, this 

icture ranks as the most important work of Art 
in the collection, We know well by history that 
Del Piombo was assisted by the great Michael 
Angelo with cartoons of his own design, to enable 
the former to compete with Raffaelle, whose great 
success and fame excited his jealousy. Still it 
must have proved a benefit to high Artin painting, 
as exemplified in Del Piombo’s pictures, althoug 
it originated from motives hardly to be — 
‘The Raising of Lazarus,’ in the National Gallery, 
is one of those reputed works of rivalry. If we 
can admit it, as every historian has assured us, and 
the evidence of the picture amply corroborates, we 
cannot for a moment doubt the same influence, 
superintendence, and assistance of Michael Angelo 
were exercised in the picture weare now describing.* 
The period of its execution, two years only after 
the completion of ‘The Raising of Lazarus,’ 
and while Raffaclle was yet living, or at least 
about the period of his death, is a further cor- 
roboration, if any other were wanted than for 
the true connoisseur solely to investigate every 

art of this grand work of Art. Vasari says 
it was painted for the high altar of the Chiesa della 
Pace, by order of Signor Filippo del Sienna, 
where it was left covered up 4 a cloth, and the 
seaffolding never removed until Sebastian’s death, 
when the fraternity, believing the picture to have 
been left unfinished, withdrew the impediments 
that had so long concealed its glories, and it 
won unlimited applause at the extraordinary beau- 
ties of Art consummated in the female figures. 
His late Majesty George IV. requested the pre- 
sent possessor to allow Mr. Bone to make an ena- 
mel copy of it for his private gratification, which 
was granted, and done accordingly. 

Anprea Det Sarto. ‘ La Carita,’ purchased 
by Mr. Anderdon from the Ruspigliosi Palace, in 
Rome, while visiting that city in the year 1827. 
At that period it was a matter of difficulty, and re- 
quired some address, to evade the prohibition of 
capital works of Art being exported from the Ponti- 
fical states. As this fine picture was always con- 
sidered one of the glories of the ‘‘ Eternal City,”’ it 
became a hopeless matter to obtain permission from 
the authorities to removeit, and was therefore simu- 
lated as a package of merchandise, and thus trans- 
planted from the walls of Ruspigliosi Palace to 
the apartment it now adorns. It is highly ex- 
tolled by Vasari as a chef d’euvre of the master, 
and fully warrants the flattering opinion given by 
the learned contemporary. 

Murit_o. ‘The Baptism of our Saviour by 
St. John.’ Few painters were more prolific than 
Murillo, and his talent embraced the extremes of 
vulgar life, with the most lofty conceptions of reli- 
gious pathos. In this picture the latter qualities 
shine forth in his highest perfection; and the 
divine countenance of the Saviour is redolent of 
a pious beauty which approximates the indescriba- 
ble feeling of expression given by Corregio, The 
figures are whole-length, of a small life-size, and 

mirable in colour. In Captain Davies's ‘“ Life 
of Murillo,”’ before referred to, it says—‘‘ Mr. An- 
derdon sses a picture of ‘The Baptism of 
Christ,’ by the hand of Murillo, which excites the 
admiration of every one.” 

A. Saccni. ‘St. Francis with the Stigma,’ 
from the collection of Dr. Chauncey. 

Titman. ‘The Virgin, Child, and a Female 
—_ from the gallery of the Cardinal Ruspi- 
gliosi. 

A. Det Sarto. ‘The Holy Family, St. Jo- 
seph, and St. John.’ Another very fine picture by 
this excellent master. 

Guercino, ‘The Triumph of David.’ Painted 
for the Cardinal Colonna, and afterwards a prin- 
cipal ornament of the Colonna Palace, so famed for 
its works of Art, where it was always admired as 
one of Guercino’s very finest rmances. It 
has been twice engraved in Italy. 

At the beginning of the Revolution which con- 
vulsed Italy, the Colonna Gallery was broken up, 

* An original dra: , by Michael lo, of the two 
heads and the soker pant the principal figures, on two 
, was sold some years since 


sare eta ho 
esers. stie, pu , for a sum u of 
guineas. 








and its proudest ornaments remove distan 
from the French invaders. Man of ‘them found 
their way to ney ory: where this ificent 
comy »sition has m in Mr. Anderdun’s pos- 
” at Sfty years. 
nutes in so eminent a ee all 

ualities of tae master, end ie. allan 

uction, that wnat w~ have already said is ample 
for description : it car only be appreciated by tie 
opportunity of viewing it. 

A book was published at “ologna in 1818, under 
the following title—“« Notizie della Vita e deile 
Opere del Gian Francesco Barbieri, detto, il Guey- 
cino da Cento, celebre Pittore. Tipografia May. 
. It contains the dates, subjects, and prices 
of all the pictures he painted during thirty-ei 

R66 ng thirty-eight 
years, from 1629 to 1666, From it we give the 
following extracts, translated into English — 

“On the 11th of December, 1636, was received 
of the most reverend Signor D. Colombano Spiscia 
s tenet way toy oa * a picture of ‘ Dayid 

riumphing,’ which was for his Excellency Si 
Cardinal Caleuna.” hescal 

“On the 10th of August, 1637, was received of 
Signor D, Colombano Spiscia, 100 ducats for the 
entire payment for the picture of ‘ David Triumph- 
ing,’ painted for his Eminence of Colonna, which 
makes 131 scudi.’’ 

Supposing the relative value of English and 
Italian money to have been the same then as it is 
now, 236 scudi, at 4s. 3d., are equal to £50 sterling. 
The highest price Guercino ever obtained for a 
picture was 281 scudi, or about £65: it was for 
the large performance painted for the Certosa 
Convent, at Bologna. - This picture represented 
‘ The Madonna, Infant Saviour, and attendant An- 
gels, worshipped by St. Bruno,’ The French car- 
ried it to the Louvre, but it was restored to Bo- 
logna in 1815, and is now in the public Gallery of 
that city. 

In 1636 he painted 16 pictures, for which he re- 
ceived £450; in 1637, b6 pictures for £560; in 
1647, his most productive year, he received £885, 
The average gains during the whole period was 
only £390 a year. 

IN A BEDROOM, 

BAcKHUYSEN. ‘Sea Piece—a Gale.’ 

IN THE HALL. 

Jacopo Pontormo. ‘ The Madonna, Child, St. 
John, and St. Elizabeth.’ 

VAN DER CaPELLA. ‘Sea Piece—a Calm, with 
a multitude of Boats and Figures.” Rather a large 
picture, crowded with subject, and of the most 
artist-like execution in all the details and re- 
flections. 

The worthy proprietor of the preceding fine 
works is always ready to accord a view of them to 
persons really capable of appreciating the beauties 
of Art. In addition to this enjoyment, the favoured 
visitor will not fail to reeeive an additional de- 
light on viewing some remarkably fine copies in 
oil, after pictures by Sir J. Reynolds, A. acchi, 
and others, by Mrs. Lasscdba: This amiable lady 
has vindicated her claims to a perfect ern 
of the arcana of the science, by the felicitous imi- 
tation of the colour and style of the great masters 
she has ventured to imitate,” Judiciously placed 
for the purpose, the visitor is deluded at the first 

lance into the belief of seeing the original works 
efore him. It is, indeed, a happy reunion of 
tastes in the family, which we could gladly dilate 
upon, but feel it would be somewhat indecorous 
on our part to say more on this subject, after the 
hospitable reception and advantages given us to 
view the fine pictures at Farley ; 

In our January number we shall give en ec- 
count of our visit to the Collection of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Ellesmere, known as the famous 
Bridgwater Gallery, and celebtated for its chefs 
d’euvre of Raffaelle, Titian, and the Caracci. 


THE COLLECTION OF MODERN PICTURES 
BELONGING TO 
MR. JOSEPH GILLOTT, of Birmingham. 


In a city where toil and industry are more al 
fectly developed than in any other place <a 
globe—where every one appears bent on the uni- 
versal pursuit of —it is, nevertheless, true 
that the native school of pointing is more exten- 
sively and effectively encouraged, than in other 
places where fortune is the adjunct of ease. i 

The present collection is a sound proof of - 
assertion. The name of Joseph Gillott, known 


——— 
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ss inintasneneisene 
every ting-house as the greatest manufacturer 
of ome in Europe, is also _known to our 
tartists asone of their — liberal patrons ; 
is still more gratifying, as a 

of te nest roductions direct | a themselves. 
Mr. Gillott is but one of many in the town of Bir- 

mingham who have proved themselves solid fr 
of the British school. We hope to record in our 
, at a future opportunity, some of the other 
many collections of modern Art which are stored 
in the private mansions of the wealthy manufac- 


"We have little more to say than to transcribe 
the titles of the various works, as most of them 
have been seen in the London Exhibitions. 


By W.Erry, R.A., we have no fewer than nine- 
teen of his pictures, as follows :— 

Sketch of ‘The Iphigenia’ (after Sir J. Rey- 
nolds). F 

A Head, size of life. 

Small Female, half length. 

Still Life, a pheasant, &c. 

‘ Head of a Girl,’ life size. 

‘The Bather,’ a small picture. 

‘ A Female Bathing.’ ; 

* A Female sitting on a Bank contemplating.’ 

‘ Cupid and Psyche.’ 

‘ Cupid sailing in a Shell on the Sea.’ 

‘The Warrior,’ a small figure in armour. 

‘ Sleeping Nymph. 

* The Bivouac of Cupid.’ 

A small naked figure, half-length, with the hands 


¢ ‘ 

‘The Rape of Proserpine,’ large composition. 

‘ The Barher,’ life size. 

‘ The Scribe.’ 

‘ Circe,’ from *‘ Comus.”’ 

‘ The Judgment of Paris.’ 

The four last-named pictures were in the Ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy of the present 
year. 


By J. M. W. Turner, R.A., there are the seven 
following capital performances :— 

‘ Sea Piece,’ a sketch. 

‘ Calais Sands—Gathering Shellfish.’ 

‘ Grand Landscape, with the Temple of Jupiter,’ 
with figures dancing. 

‘ View of Henley-upon-Thames,’ painted for the 
late Lord de Tabley. 

* Rape of Proserpine,’ in a landscape. 

‘ View of Richmond, Yorkshire.’ 

‘ View of Prince Albert’s Villa in Germany.’ 


By W. Couttns, R.A., also seven pictures :— 
* Coast Scene, Wales.’ 

‘ Heath Scene, with Figures.’ 

‘ Fishermen on the Coast.’ 

‘Fishermen selling Fish.’ 

‘ Welsh Guides,’ 

‘ Seacoast and Figures,’ exhibited 1846. 
‘Landscape and Figures,’ exhibited 1846. 


By the late W. Miituer, eight pictures :— 
‘Large Mountainous Scene, with a Caravan 
a aun a River.’ " ‘ 
ge picture, ‘ View of Athens.’ 
‘ The Slave Market.’ 
: View in t, two Statues in the Desert.’ 
Hagar and Ishmael in tie Desert.’ 
; Head of an ptian.’ 
iew on the Nile.’ 
‘ The Chess Players,’ 
By T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A. i i— 
‘ Goat in-a Landscape , four pictures : 
‘ Cattle Te 
‘ Cattls Watering.’ 
* Sheep,’ &c. 


R. Witsoy. < _v; 

with Figures beni View of a Lake, 
be ‘ Italian View,’ 

Cong Cuaunens. ‘Shipwreck off the English 


J. Constante, RA. ‘ Large Landsca 
Figures Fishing’ (unfinished)~ ae 
— Landseape, River, and Cornfields.’ 
. ORLAYD. ‘ Coast Scene, Fishermen.’ 
dem. ‘ Smugglers,’ 
Biacktocx. * Landscape with Ruins,’ 
; ANDREWS. ‘Mary Queen of Scots Hunt- 


-B. Prvg, ‘ View near Windsor,’ 
Gainsnonover * Landsca 4 ‘ 
‘ pe and Cattle.’ 
Clatch in Span, eds‘ Interior of «Buin 





eens 





Idem. ‘ View in Spain.’ 
R. P. Bontnctron. ‘The Waggon.’ 
F.Goopatt. ‘Interior of a Cottage with 


ures.’ 

. Mactisz, R.A. ‘ Fairies’ Dance’ (circular), 
A, J. Wootmer. ‘ Scene from “ Boceacio.’’’ 
C. Sranrietp, R.A. ‘ Marine subject —A 

Breeze with my 8 

E. Lanpszer, R.A. ‘ The Dogs of St. Bernard.’ 
J. W. ‘ Fawn and Magpie.’ 
Idem. ‘ Hen and Chickens’ (companion), 
T. Creswick, A.R.A. ‘ View of Cromer.’ 


Mr. Gillott is also the possessor of a number of 
ancient pictures, but they are of a quality to call 
for no particular notice. 


—— ee 
ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


GERMANY.—Diissetporr.—The most fatal 
event which could have occurred to the interests of 
the Fine Arts in this city has providentially been 
averted: we mean the loss of the activity and 
energy of the celebrated painter Herr Lessing, 
who, it will be recollected, had received a most 
honourable call by the famous Haedel establish- 
ment at Frankfort-upon-the- Maine, as their direc- 
tor. Such an event would have been a deathblow 
to the interests which are attached to the second 

mium of German Art. The great artist has 
m prevailed upon to remain in his accustomed 
focus of activity. 


Mayence.—The interests of the Rhenish Art- 
Unions, including Mayence, Darmstaedt, Mann- 
heim, Carlsruhe, and Strasburg, have been ex- 
tended to greater sphere of action by the union of 
Stuttgard and Freiburg; there is no doubt but 
the most salutary results for the development of 
the Fine Arts in South Germany will be the con- 
sequences of this connexion. 


ITALY.—FLorence.—A most interesting do- 
cument—and one to be looked upon as a decisive 
opinion on the character of the lately-discovered 
fresco in the Convent of St. Onofrio in this city, 
representing ‘The Lord’s Supper,’ attributed to 
the pencil of Raffaelle—is a letter of Peter Von 
Cornelius, dated from Berlin, and written in the 
Italian language, to Messrs.Della Perta and Lotti, 
at Florence. The writer says in the introduction, 
that he had been extremely surprised at the intel- 
ligence that the authenticity of the fresco in 

vestion had been doubted by some persons at 
lorence. After his opinion, this work, as well 
as the paintings ‘ Del Carmine’ and ‘ Della Anun- 
ciata,’ must be reckoned er the most glorious 
masterpieces which the city of Florence may boast 
of; and it is desirable that this fresco, which has 
escaped the mutilating hands of painting-re- 
storers, should be placed under the protection of 
the Government. ‘‘I perceive and ac wre oH 
says Cornelius, ‘‘ in this freseo such profound ex- 
pression and such accomplished charatters, as 
neither the master of Raffaelle nor any other 
painter of that age could have displayed in similar 
works. These properties are evident in the whole, 
but chiefly in the figure of St. Peter steadfastly 
looking on the traitor Judas, and in the group of 
Christ and St. John, by which the artist so admi- 
rably knew how to express the ardent love cf the 
Divine Master for his disciple: likewise in the 
figure of another apostle next to the latter, who, 
most intent on what is passing about him, abruptly 
discontinues carving the meat. In every trace the 
lively genius and divine purity for which Raffaelle 
is distinguished among all his competitors are dis- 
played. If in the drapery of the vestments that 
andeur which is proper to this artist is not visi- 
Ele, we must not forget that, in this sort of repre- 
sentation, we have only tc consider demi-fi 4 
the lower portions of which are covered by the 
supper-table. In the whole of the composition 
the same architectural style which the great master 
of Urbino has so successfully made use of in the 
pictures of the Vatican is evidently a t. 
As for the small figures seen in the sky, they are 
sufficient to give evidence of Raffaelle’s pencil, 
being painted with all the vigour of life, and the 
te grace of the great master. I am tho- 
ro convinced that, whenever this ting 


s have become known, by Signor Jesi the 





pear, and this fresco be unanimously acknowledged 
to have been painted by the hand of Raffaelle.’ 

FRANCE.—Panis.—The approach of winter 
has driven home our landscape nters with 
portfolios full of excellent studies. Brisard, Cor- 
nairas, Corot, and Lapito have left Fontainebleau ; 
Frangais and Baron are in Italy ; Karl Girardet and 
Blanchard are in — as historiographers. 
|  Jaget, the aquatint engraver, has received the 

oa of the Legion of Honour, which is well me- 
rite 

The principal topic here is the Porch of St. 
Germain Lauxerrois, which is just uncovered, 
and is decorated in a style anal to the archi- 
tecture, by M. Mottez; the whole is rich and 
chaste, and has a beautiful effect; the painting is 
in fresco, and is treated in a masterly manner. 

A list of the Directors of the French Academy 
in Rome may be interesting to’ some of your 
readers. The Academy wes founded in 1 by 
Colbert, on the demand of ©. Lebrun, Until 1684 
only a few young artists were chosen by the Aca- 
demy. Louvais ordered that all the young men 
who had gained the first prize of painting should 
be sent to Rome at the expense of the State :— 
In 1666, Erard; 1672, Noel Coypel; 1675, Erard ; 
1689, for ten years no Director, the Academy 
being directed by the Ambassador ; 1699, Houasse ; 
1704, Poérson; 1724, W. ne 1738, De 
Troy; 17651, Natova; 1744, Hallé; 1774, Vien ; 
1781, Lagreneé Ainé ; 1787, Nunegeot ; 1792, 
Suvée; 1807, Paris (architect); 1808, Lethiere ; 
1817, Thevenin ; 1822; G 3 (1828; Horace 
Vernet ; 1834, Ingres; 1841, Schnetz ; 1836, 
Alaux. 

‘The Chapel of the Virgin,’ by Amaury Duval, 
at the Church of St. Germain Lanxerrois, is 
nearly complete. 

The Civil List have bought of M. J. L. Petit his 
* View of the Castle of Elizabeth, at Jersey.’ 

The wedding of the Duke of Montpensier has 
furnished oceasion to decorate Madrazzo, father 
and son, with the Legion of Honour; they are 
artists of great merit. 

A proposal is talked of to’take the direction of 
the Musée from the Civil List, to deprive the 
Academy of the right of jury on the paintings for 
the Salon, and to establish a special direction of 
Fine Arts. 

A young child walking on the banks of the Lofre 
fell into the river, and was being carried away 
by the current. A lady passing by, seeing the im- 
minent danger, threw off her hat and shawl and 
rushed into the river. She plunged once without 
success; but a second plunge rought up her 
precious burden, and she delivered her to a servant 
maid, who was crying on the banks of the river; 
this done she went on her way without giving her 
name. The next day, on going to get news of the 
child, by pressing solicitation she gave her name, 
Madame Bouterwek, wife of our celebrated artist. 

An album has been presented to the Duchess of 
Montpensier, executed by some of our best 

inters, amongst which are—Barye, Bellangé 
(Hip), Cabat, Dauzat, E. Delacroix, Granet, 

udin, Hogguey, E. Isabey, Jadin, T; Johannot, 
A. Leleux, E. ittevin, Papety, R. Fleury, 
P. Rousseau, 8. Jean, Decamps, Delaroche, 
Ingres, A. Scheffer, H. Vernet, Vidal, Alaux, 
Amaury Duval, m, Charlet, Chane- 
rian, A. Couder, Diaz, Dupré, Flaudrin, P; Huct, 
E. Laney, Marilhat, Cc. oe yn &e. 

The Conseil Munici the Seine have granted 
139,000 francs for the embellishment of the Place 
du Trone. 

The Minister of the Interior has ordered a 
a of M. Lecurieux, for the Cathedral of 

ij The subject chosen is ‘St. Guillaume 
selling the Vases of the Church to give Bread to 
the Poor.’ 

M. Eugene Delacroix has just completed the 
aintings in the grand library of the Chamber of 
eers, and the scaffol is removed, “The sub- 
ect of the composition is ‘The Introduction of 


Dari thes Buisnteemcas? inate 
Sst wt chief Secs 
to the wall. This great work is compexsed of four 
ee oy 
il nd ernst ue tal 





engraver’s art, to the universal public of 
Europe, all the doubts and which the 
work iteelf can have occasioned will at once disap- 


Sesesnphnion. co Bri wioexhibie great eager 


ness to see D>-*-, A group of Greeks 
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is crowding on the left of the poets ; among 
Alexander, Aristotle, Apelles, Socrates, and Ler 
0 


Romans, composed 
Mareus Aurelius, is opposite the 
equally fine. , 

Nannonze.—A letter from this | 
that the chef d’ewore of Petre Mi (ealled 
the Roman), representing ‘St. Carlo Borremeo 
administering Communion to the Sick of 
the Plague at Milan,’ has just been disco- 
vered in the Church of Gouissan, a little com- 
mune in the department of Aude. This fine 
work, which has been ved by F. de Poilly, 
and which before the ution was placed over 
the high altar of the Lazarist's Chapel at Nar- 
bonne, has been restored to the city; and will 
shortly be exhibited in the new gallery now con- 
structing for the Museum. It was executed at 
Rome = the time of P aa Vil., 2 
patron of the artist, who painted a portrai 
Sie ‘publle competition, ‘Bligneed wes, also the 

for public i was also the 
_— r of the admirable frescoes at the Val de 
race. 

RUSSIA.—Sr. Pererspurou.—An order has 
recently been issued by the Emperor of Russia, 
to exempt artists and pupils belonging to the [m- 
perial Academy of the Fine Arts, who may wish 
to visit foreign countries for improvement, from 
the payment of the usual duties charged on pass- 

ean show a certificate from 
that they possess the neces- 
nder the present mg = 
duties im on ports are very heavy, an 
increase every six months the party remains out 
of Russia ; the exemption consequently is of much 
importance to the artists of the country. 


states 


ports, provided 
the Academy sta 
sary proficiency. 


FOREIGN ABT. 


1, Bedford-place, Hampstead-road, Nov. 14. 
Stx,—In your last number is a notice of Hilbner’s 
of ‘The Forsaken’ (Die Verlassene), 
) ey was in the Exhibition of this year at Cologne; but 





a simple but neat interior, with 
upon some woody scenery. The 
poor woman, the Forsaken, 

iw, 


ae for support against her 


z 
; 


over 
window to discover the cause of her 


& 
g5- 
“2 


7 
Es 


Fre 
i 


horseback seen from 
clad in a huntsman’s 





has turned away from it, | —_— 
| How few pageants are left us!—unlike those of 
, and is anxiously look- | 


| The people had en 
| chain was round their necks; and dance as often 


‘ The Overflooded,’ by J. C. Meyer, of Bremen, and ‘ The 
Children in a Storm,’ by F. Busch, are beautiful works. 
In this Exhibition, also, besides the ‘ Sentimentale,’ is 
*The Wine-tasters,’ by Hasenklever. There are several 
good pictures also from Holland, France, and various 
naw of Germany. Lessing, Sohn, , Stilke, Hilde- 

dt, and other stars of the Di school, have 
nothing in the Exhibition. 

This Exhibition has probably slightly suffered from 
those of Antwerp and Amsterdam being open at the same 
time ; it, however, surpzeses both in works of interest. 

From the Exhibition of Amsterdam, it is evident that 
what were formerly the characteristics of the Dutch 
school, are so still >~maasine landscape, domestic and 
still life. Good marine pieces are numerous: Koekkoek, 
F. A. Breuhaus de Groot, A. Hulk, P. J. Schotel, and 8. 
L. Verveer exhibited several excellent pictures of this 
class. In genre, though there were many well-painted 
pictures, there was nothing extraordinary, if we except 
the two pieces contributed by J. C. Mertz, of Amster- 
dam, whose ‘ Dutch Interior of the Seventeenth Century’ 
is the gem of the Exhibition. It is a scene from the 
middle class of life, and the cipal figure, an t 
and interesting female, is painted with wonderful s' 
and the whole picture, with its simple and picturesque 
costume, is admirably wrought : the colouring is y 

nt. The lion of this Exhibition was doubtless 
Nicolas Pieneman’s ‘Columbus taking Possession of the 
Land of San Salvador, in the name of Ferdinand and 
Isabella,’ October 12, 1492. This picture, however, 
though masterly in light and shade, rich and forcible in 
colour, and exec with great freedom, is composed 
with little taste as a work of Art, and with less judgment 
as regards the dramatic probabilities of so stirring an 
event, in action, expression, and costume. It isacrowded 
mass in gorgeous attire, somewhat symmetrically ar- 
ranged, and has far too much the character of an ordi- 
nary theatrical spectacle. The large picture of ‘The 
Assassination of William I. of Orange,’ a si 
by J. A. Kruseman, representing the moment when the 
Prince cries out—* My God! my God! have mercy upon 
me, and upon thy poor people,”—is unworthy of 
its subject. The figure of the Prince, leaning awkwardly 
against the wall of a staircase, has so little nature in it 
that it om to be painted entirely from a lay-figure; 
and the little spaniel springing and barking before him 
(apparently at the assassin, who, though not represented, 
may be supposed to be near) is an inappropriate and un- 
becoming accessary to so grave a subject in Art, however 
possible in Nature. The colouring is opaque and mealy, 
and the modelling of the face deficient. A small picture 
by veri Miller of—‘ And they cried out, Crucify him! 
Crucify him!’ is full of appropri sentiment, and 
technically well executed. ve 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
N. Wornvum. 


THE PICTURESQUE 
OF A LORD MAYOR'S DINNER. 


our continental neighbours, they usually savoured 
more of “ feasting ” than of pleasure ; yet they _— 
ps 


| a holiday to the million—drew companion 
| together more closely, and 


alive some of our 
best and most rightly cherished associations. Eng- 


land has always 
“Stood too much on seeming,” 

too much even in the “ merriest’’ days that 
ple are so fond of praising. The baronial in- 
uence protected the serfs only as it did the cattle— 
for its own especial use—‘‘Gurth, the son of 
Beowulph, was the born thrall of Cedric the Saxon.” 
h to eat and drink, but the 


* | as they might, they danced in fetters: thumb- 


lence as is rarely wit- 
reputation of its al- 
celebrated painter: it is one of those works 


which, once seen, can never be forgotten 


as a class, the pred ey nent for excellence are the 

— of the of Diisseldorf: among which 
Sace G. _. A. Lea, w-Ekte, 4. ~~ and C, 
ilgers, are most striking. us contributed a 
large view of ‘ The Nieuwenhafen, at Rotte 


quate of the 


school of Dusseldorf, one would have ex. 
prominent feature ir the 


rgotten, | whi 
There are several ether gued ploturesta thie Exhibition, | “uch, any were cal 


cause Well gelato Uiligs, ond civier u vety obs. | 
ps, a ve ee | 
lace uliar character of this, to the cinder, | 
town. The majority, however, of | 
are forest and mountain scenery, and | 
are ef the exact school rn Schirmer and Achen- | 


| old, when Lord M 





screws and iron gauntlets were in the lord’s castle ; 
and if an imprudent varlet was found i 
from a great nears it was seldom an event for 
led to render areason. Such 
were “ the good old times!” Still it is matter for 
—— if the people did not 
ily in those a for the rights o 
than they would now for their own. An Eng- 
lishman is not by any means of an imaginative 
nature, and yet he is almost as well satisfied 
with the ‘‘ seeming” of things as with their reality ; 
he enjoys, as far as congregrating and staring 
goes, the remnant of the pageant, as his 
cestors did the mighty City’s i 
ayor’s was day of 
year expected and Mong event 
anticipated—when Lord What an 


his enormous retinue at Paul’s 





Westminster was by land; whe certain 
Mayor built a sum fuous bargeat his ows epi 
Pa nye pactaag doubt, to take “ Father Thames” ~ 

fe Sa toe, 7" nin goed, 

ilbert Heathcote was the last Lord 
onicles, moore, 


rode on horse. 


importanoe ouly to the Lord Seems 
im nee only to the ayor himself. 

‘The fashion of the West Eel ina 
City ; but, with the 
jesty’s going to open the 

ave no other pageant of any kind 
the memory of old English state. 
the gorgeous drawing-rooms affect no 
with the * le” ; but the Lord Mayor 
one of themselves; and, when his brief 
office is over, will be so again; and, high as the 
dignity really is, there is no honest” boy in 
the vast City—not one who vaults over the counter 
with the agility of Perrot, or brings the of 
his young intelligence to lighten datcaoes 
his old trade—who may not yee of these 
days to receive her Majesty's Ministers in the 
great Hall of City ancestries, im the presence 
of marvellous Gog and . ia be remem- 
bered as a Whitti or a rd. There is 
surely much value in any pageant that gives birth to 
such Le ree advantage in on City 
dignitaries in their robes and jewels. reality 
is placed before the people; and the reminis- 
cences of many in the crowd inform others as to 
how such distinctions have been achieved. 

But the termination of this City show is the 
crowning of the whole. the men in ar- 
mour have performed their duty in i 
the Merchants’ King from the barge to the Guild: 
hall, and return amid the still countless multi- 
tudes through the murky streets—the Aldermen 
and Common Councilmen, and numerous others 
whose rank and position im the good city of 
London entitle them to such distinction, assemble 
with their Ladies in the huge City Hall, and wait 
to partake of the feast prepared by the Lord 
—— yp tage" as an _— of hespita- 
ities o coming r. People talk a t 
deal of ~ Pog ay if the dinner at Gui 
was to an in gastronomy—an event 
never to be forgottei—as though nn Bi astunish- 
ing things were to be eaten there that could not be 
eaten anywhere else. One is almost led to fancy 
he must eat his way in, and eat his out. Bat 
there is nothing atthe dinner which is not to be 
found at ony pee or private “ ee are 
so called. e turtle-soup is, of course, hot an 
abundant—and much good may it do those who 
like it !—but everything else is cold, except the 
game entrees ; so that those who speak of the i 
speak of a thing potas in comparison with the 
PIcTURESQUE of the Hall. The ag aay: you 
enter is certainly most imposing. e were early, 
and yet the vast area was more than half-filled by 
the glittering company. The jets of light that 
streamed around the ag window; the many- 
coloured reflections of chandeliers—worlds of 
illuminated crystals; the raised dais, set apart 
for the Lord Mayor and his more favoured 
guests; the banners and Royal Arms above; 
while piles of plate—the sn inheritanee of 
the city of London—glittered beneath ;—all com- 
bined to present a unrivalled in its rich 
magnificence by any city of the modern world. 
Passing up several steps, we Groset 
loons stored with the richest flowers, we 
found ourselves at the entrance to the Council 
Chamber, where the Lady Mayoress sate beneath 
a canopy, and the Lord Mayor in his civic robes 
stood in state, to receive the company, whose 
names, first given to the City Marshal, were called 
up the room. The whole of this scene is one 
not calculated to astonish “ our country 


memories of the 
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half-a dozen fashionable 
wn Court dress of some denizen of “the West 
End ” who loves to be icular in such matters— 
the uniforms of many of our most noble naval and 
ouinal an Engl.:h tleman—and the pecu- 
iarly dark and expression which marks 
a race at length i to takea position which 


round the walls, divided into many seats—each 
bearing the name of an Alderman. We cannot 
what this room is called; but it must have an 
le effect when the pom persons who 
constitute the City House of Lords occupy their 
beneath that rich and costly ociiien 
the left of this room was a mimic co > 
with a very excellent device of Old London Bridge 
and the Old Tower—a transparency which, though 
not of any great excellence as a work of Art, was 
i effective and in admirable taste. 

When the presentations were concluded the 
‘moved away to take their seats in the Hall. 
waiters, in their blue coats relieved by scarlet 
about with the anxiety and bustle 
; while the unfortunates who had 
assi to them at the tables in the 

ed in fits of d tion into a 
there were 


e destitute, — = th 

invitations iled to provi 

— seemed to = one —sweane ¢ 
v rson in “* refuge” co 

i f ill weed. There was an abundance 

comforts,’’ but the creatures would 

be comforted; and when the loud and ani- 
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ine TeEeEl 
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and the vocal music of the evening ; while the other 
~—on the opposite a band. Fora 
sine all was business a greajer number cast their 
eyes on the baron of than on the Lord 

and his noble and distinguished guests ; but 

the loving cup,” aceo to old custom, had 
gone round, the trumpets 

wes sung, and after a flourish by the renowned 
Toastmaster, answered by another flourish from 
the trumpets, the Lord the toast 
Whieh finds an echo in every heart; and 


length the trum f again 
mmeeehes were made, which, an excellent, 
ditamene 4 itd beyond. the The ex- 








It was impossible, while enjoying the 


seene, not to look back into the long vista of past 
years, and wish that those two stolid giants would 
vouchsafe to 


S- " —— ruins 
en it was used as ow or dury. 
Somewhat about 1411 it was rebuilt, and took, in 

those slow days, twenty years to finish—voluntary 


priated 
executors of Sir Richard pee oe a the 
sum of £35 towards paving it with ehecbetenes 
and the ’prentice boys used to gaze on it with 


astonishment, and question what use 


it would 


really be put to when finished; they were inte- 
rested in the matter, hearing that two prisons 
were constructed under the steps fronting the 
eet ees Lord Mayor’s 
Joux t—two prisons called “ Little ,»” because 
of the lowness of the ceiling, by whieh prisoners 
were obliged to sit on the floor; and these confine- 
ments of “‘ Little Ease” were (so ran the report) 


intended for rioting and refractory Ci 
tices. 


ty appren- 


In those days the Lord Mayor was feasted in 
the Grocers’ ; but in the year 1600 a certain 
Sir Nicholas Shaw, a goldsmith, who buckled his 


monstrations of loyalty, gave a sumptuous enter- 


tainment on the unhappy marriage of the Prince 
Palatine with the deaohase af domme I. 


E 


amid the shouting to Victoria’s health the memory 
of the mighty feast given to our unhappy Charles I., 
when he from his wild-headed 


came so vividly before us that 


Scotland, ‘ 
ht to mind the generous fee 


of the 


if 
ft 
f 

+ fr 


at 
i 
ie 
of 
Ht 
e 
is 


li 


each affording matter for the grave thoughts of 


many an hour; and mingled with them come the 
pride _ feel in our country’s achievements : for 


banners that floated above the platform 
still mingled the colours and 
standards taken at the of Ramillies. 


the 
and the associations of Guildhall are of so high 
a nature that we shall remember them long after 
the melee of human beings has faded into oblivion. 
A. M. H. 
pe 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DEVON AND EXETER EXHIBITION. 
81n,—In thenotice of the Devon and Exeter Exhibition 
in the Art-Union Journal of this month, I find my- 
self, through sr xe inadvertence, called “‘ an amateur.” 
As this report wall be greatly injurious to my advance- 
ment in the profession, and is also incorrect, having ex- 
hibited three years in the Royal Academy professionally, 
shall be extremely obliged if you will do me the favour 
to contradict it in your next month’s number. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
G. A. Ferrerra, 
4, Belle Vue, Mount Radford, Exeter, Nov. 5. 


THE ART-UNION JOURNAL. 
(Our readers will believe that, if we desired to publish 
testimonials, we should find no difficulty in so doing ; 
the following is, however so exceedingly agreeable 
that we depart from our usual course, and print 
it. It has been our especial purpose to convey in- 
formation to persons such as the writer,—persons 


— 


26, High-street, ——, Nov 4. 
“ Mr. Eprtor,—Sir,—I am a working man in a country 
iad ate parma nye 
Suawnets engray may possess - 
instruction. January, 1845, I became a subscriber to 
eerhiens abs weliene Thuertem ehiy to gutter 
ts ve er 
from it. I have Sakae the year indueed three 
to become subscribers, and I two more will com- 


mence with the new year. I make it a rule to allow any 
+ ane to have a look over my numbers; but I find many 


would be corpgrent inducement, coupled with the great 
improvement you intend making, for new subscribers to 
commence ~F. 3-” 


We have only to add that we have ina degree antici- 
pated the suggestion of our correspondent: for in many 
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ITALY. 
We give with this Number, a aaeaes line en- 
raving from a compre- 
Coaster work title at head of this 


notice.* The coun works that treat of Italy 


represent every trace of literary and on | 
are o 


We cannot turn the title-page without noticing a 
ag span ae vi a me yer = 
Hadrian, presen a , round whic 
is inscribed “ Her ts She is classically draped, 
titude, bearing on her 
left arm a cornucopia, It is a ly grace- 
ful impersonation of the country, the beauty and 
abundance of which have been themes of & se to 
the poets of all times. Of the merit of the views 
it is enough to say that they are the productions 
of Stanfield, Roberts, Harding, Prout, Leitch, 
Brockedon, Barnard, &e,&c., and are engraved by 
artists of high reputation, as Wilmore, Cousen, 
Jeavons, Allen, &e. &e.° In a work like this we 
turn at once to the many era coronal of the 
land—to Rome looking othe growth and 
ruin of twenty-six centuries. views around 
the city are numerous, and those ‘presenting the 
most striking features of the city are admirably 
treated, as that of St. Peter's, from a drawing by 
Eastlake ; it is really the best of the views (and 
they are many) that we have seen. Here, then, is 
the boast and glory of the modern city, and with 
little to remind us of that 
“ Rome, the city where the Gauls, 
Entering at sunrise through her open gates, 
And through her streets t and desolate, 
Marching to slay, thought they saw gods, not men.” 
We have, however, another view of the city from 
the Pincian Hi we see in the distance 
again St. Peter’s, the Castle of St. Angelo, and 
other well-known edifices nearer the foreground. 
Ona the Pincian Hill stood the houses of Claude 
and Poussin, since whose days the place has been 
a favourite residence of ters. We here look 
down upon the Piazza del Popolo, so well known 
to every traveller from the north of Europe as the 
first spot on which he sets foot within the walls of 
the city, which he enters by the Porta del Popolo— 
the modern substitute for the Flaminian Gate. In 
the centre of the view rises the fine Egyptian 
obelisk of red granite, erected there by Fontana 
in 1589, during the tificate of Sixtus V.,; 
being one of the two obelisks said to have been 
placed by Rhamses I. in front of the Temple of 
the Sun at Heliopolis, the On of Scripture. This 
meen oa pantaer wee See and was removed to 
tome by Augustus r conquest of t, 
and erected in the Circus Maximus, “hoe e 
time of Valentinian, it fell from its pedestal bro- 
ken into three pieces. It remained buried in the 
earth until 1587, when it was removed and shortly 
after placed in its present position, At a little 
distance from the obelisk are the two churches, 
Santa Maria de’ Miracoli and Santa Maria in 
Monte Santo. D the occupation of - the 
French under General Miollis the Monte Pincio 
was beautifully laid out in gardens, terraces, 
and public and led to the French Aca- 
demy, formerly the Villa Medici. The Church 
of the Trinita de’ Monti contains Daniello di Vot- 
terra’s famous ‘ Descent from the Cross,’ which 


was almost entirel eee in an attempt to 
preserve it. The View of enoa’ shows this City 
of Palaces as seen across the port, backed by 


the “— mountains. It is general) 
agreed that the view of Genoa is obtaine 


from the gulf; and a hearer approach ratefully 
fulfils the most sanguine expectation e streets 
of Genoa are narrow, and the height of the palazzi 


which form them enhances this impression; but 
this we expect in all southern cities, in which every 
means is ted to diminish as much as possible 


ces, all with the exception of two 
by Alessio. The colossal magnitude 
of the doors and windows in the fronts of these 
edifices gives them an indescribable air of gran- 
deur, “Gallery rises above gallery round the 
* “ Italy, Classical, Historical, and aes | 
trated vm gh Series of Views by the ey ane 
Painters of Great Britain, withDeseriptions ofthe Scenes,” 
Published by Blackie and Son, Glasgow and London. 








taircases 

and sometimes a solid | 
are almost universally painted in fresco, 
adorned with rich furniture and the finest produc- 
tions of the Arts.” How magnificent soever these 
details, and they are truly magnificent, it had by 
no means bee= ,ustice to ‘*Genoa the Superb” to 
have given a fragmental view of the city, since it 
contains so man and all worthy of cele- 
bration. ‘The View of Pisa,’ by Stanfield, is 
another of the most attractive of this really valu- 
able series. The spectator is placed near the 
bridge, and looks towards the famous Campanile, 
of which the top is just perceptible. The four 
grand objects so famous in the history of the city 
are—the Duomo, or Cathedral, which was com- 
menced in 1063; the Baptistry, begun in 1152; 
the Campanile, or Leaning Tower, built in 1174; 
and the Campo Santo, which was completed in 
1283. The Duomo may be ranked among the 
finest churches in the world: it is the work of 
two Italian architects—Buschetto and Rainaido. 
The Baptistry of St. John, at Florence, is cele- 
brated forthe famous bronze gates of Ghiberti; 
and the Duomo at Pisa for the bronze gates by 
Giovanni di Bologna, which supply the place of 
the ancient wooden gates which were destroyed 
by fire in 1596, on which occasion the edifice 
itself very materially suffered. The whole build- 
ing stands upon a terrace ascended by steps. 
The first sight of the interior impresses the 
visitor with emotions of admiration of its sur- 
passing magnificence. Many of the ancient works 
of Art which adorned this edifice were destroyed by 
fire, and some of the monuments have been re- 
moved to the Campo Santo ; but it is, nevertheless, 
still highly attractive through its numerous antique 
and interesting relics. ‘The View of Leghorn’ is 
taken from the Monte Nero, at some distance from 
the city, which is seen on the low flat shore which 
contrasts strongly with the mountains which rise 
on each side, as seen from the sea, either in sailing 
from Corsica or on the other side. The Monte 
Nero, from which the view is taken, is famous 
among the sailors of the Mediterranean for a church 
dedicated to the Virgin, of which Forsyth says— 
On Monte Nero is a most magnificent church, 
raised by the piety of sailors to an old picture of 
the Virgin which had flown from Judea 
through the air and perched on this hill for their 
especial a To this miraculous daub they 
ascribe all their escapes, and as proofs of its saving 
power they have covered the walls with cable ends 
and crutches, the barrels of guns which had inno- 
cently burst the chains of delivered slaves, and a 
thousand ez voto pictures bordering on caricature.” 
Serene Leghorn Pisa, invisible in the distance, 
and the road to Florence tends directly inland, 
until that city is reached at the distance of some 
fifty miles, the route follow for some distance 
the course of the river Arno. The entrance to the 
city of Siena, as shown in the plate, is remarkably 
varied and striking. It is abundantly rich in ver- 
dure on all sides, and the architecture presents to 
the traveller at first sight an ance partaking 
in somewhat of the Oriental ter. e plate 
is after a drawing by Mr. Brockedon, in which have 
been unaffectedly preserved the natural tones of 
the whole of the objective, without any yearni 
after the mannered and truthless sunshine wi 
which we find everything Italian too often lighted 
up. To the south and south-west of Siena lies the 
Wesemine. which in its. utmost extent stretches 
along the shore of the M from Leg- 
horn to Terracina, and reaches inland as far as the 
first chain of the Apennines. This fatal tract of 
country, which takes its name from its contiguity 
to the sea, includes the 
pope pe with the Le ng 

eved anciently to have 
than in modern times, 
that a fell 
means of oby malaria, such as careful drain- 
ing and cultivation, « were 


human life. Painting was cultivated at Siena 
a re early period: The 
School has been deduced either from the Cru- 
sades or from Pisa, where the earliest masters 
were Greeks. The most ancient pictures in this 





t structure is thrown across th, 
which separates the town from the neighbouring 
magia and is considered one of the finest works 
of Papal in 1712 by Cardinal 


although the town itself is distinguished by 
objects at all interesting to the pay Ay 
attractive site and picturesque neighbourhood, 
so fraught with classical association, render it 
well worthy of the consideration of the 
and the antiquarian. Civita Castellana ‘has been 
variously considered as the site of Veii, Falerium 
or Falerii, and Fescennium—three famous cities 
of ancient Etruria. The position of the place, so 
difficult of access from being surrounded by 
ravines, disposed many antiquarians to consider it 
the ancient Veii, so celebrated for the resistance 
offered to the Romans under Camillus, and also 
as being more extensive and magnificent than 
even Rome. All historic doubts with respect to 
Civita Castellana are now, however, set at rest, as 
it is now definitely identified by the best aw 
rities as the ancient Falerium, e Cascata delle 
Marmore, the famous waterfall at Terni, is neces- 
sarily not omitted. To this sublime fall Byron has 
iven an extensive celebrity in “Childe Harold.” 
he view represents the cataract in ite relation to 
the surrounding country, being iuken from the 
high und above the right bank of the Nar 
apa its confluence with the Velino. The plate 
thus presents an extensive prospect above be- 
yond the crest of the cused, neaputhaniiie the 
mountains whence its waters have their source, and 
the valleys through which they pass; at the same 
time showing the entire cataract, from the first 
great fall of or 400 feet, as well as all the con- 
tinuous and lower descents to the stream of the 
Nar—the entire depth being nearly 1000 feet. ‘ The 
View of Naples from the ta Lucia,’ by Leitch, 
although showing but little of the city, is most 
judiciously chosen in point of pictorial composition : 
the foreground is crowded with active figures, and 
the pellucid waters of the basin bear numerous 
craft, beyond which the country opens to a view of 
the distant mountains. Another view from Vesu- 
vius exhibits the samecity and the shores of the bay, 
with the numerous he ds backing each other 
successively until lost in the airy ; the 
foreground is covered with masses of rock which 
have been cast forth upon various occasions of 
onptiee. An admirably-effective view of Pestum, 
while affording the most attractive features of the 
place, reminds the antiquary of the valuable dis- 
coveries that have been made there. It is un- 
n to observe that we could not 
notice all the valuable and beautiful plates of 
work, in which no remarkable locality is forgotten. 
We can describe but a few; and of the whole we 
pemet mabye besten esp tthe deestipts vette 
graving, style o ve 
we never met with any work on Italy more entirely 
“the work is i ued in parts, of which we be- 
e wor iss’ , eo 
lieve some ten or twelve have appeared; it is 
remarkably well “got up,’’ and one of the cheapest 
publications of times. 

Altogether the work reflects great credit on the 
house of Messrs. Blackie, who have from time to 
time illustrated their volumes with some very fine 
works of Art. 

The specimen which 
will convey.a more accurate 

than merely exp 
do; for other necessary 
refer to an advertisement which we have 
elsewhere. 


accompanies this notice 
idea of the characte 


we 
inserted 
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THE LATE B. R. HAYDON. 


wo authenticated portraits of Hay- 
Tass «= * interest, in the possession of 
don, of deep tly of the 
Samuel Prout, Esq. Independently © 
melancholy interest which must now attach to 
any portrait or other reminiscence of the ill- 
fated artist, there are several circumstances 
with these portraits worthy of notice. 
The first was done by the late J. Jackson, R.A., 
1905; the last by Haydon himself, in June, 
1846, only thirteen days before his death. Apart 
from all other considerations, there is a melan- 
choly interest in camonpintog ie two ts 
of the same man—“ alike, yet ah! how t. 
In the interval between them, forty-one years of 
anxious life had rolled over the head of the ambi- 
tious and sensitive man of — ; paar Me yee amet 
and bright prospects of the youthful aspiran 
_ fame, atthe of nineteen, had peared 
in the strongly-marked lines and careworn features 
of the world-weary and disappointed man of sixty. 
“Look on this picture, and on that,” and read 
therein the history of a life—a life peculiarly full 
and singularly sad. But let us briefly describe 
these portraits, or rather let poor Haydon himself 
ive their history. The first, as we have said, was 

ne by Jackson, in March, 1805; it is a chalk 
sketch, slightly tinted, on common academy paper, 
and represents a half-length portrait, in three- 
quarter face ; a thin youth, in the peculiar dress of 
that day, with white neckcloth, somewhst demure 
look, and an appearance of premature age, height- 
ened by his wearing spectacles at the age of nine- 
teen. We believe it was during the sp of the 
present year that Prout, who was Haydon’s oldest 
artistic friend, one day showed him this sketch of 
his youth. Prout left it with him, and poor Hay- 
don wrote on the back of the sketch the following 
account of it:— 

“T lived at 47, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, second floor, when in March, 1805, Jackson 
came home with me from the Roya! Academy, and 
drank tea (as Wilkie and he used to do often). 
I proposed we should sit up all night, and sketch 
each other; he agreed. I put some coffee in the 
kettle to boil, and he made this drawing of me. 
What I did of him I lost. About six in the morn- 
ing we fell asleep, but about seven were aroused 
by the landlord, Mr. Walmsley (his son is now in 
the House of Commons, a clerk, or somethin 
more important), who, having been disturbed 
night by our freak, came up and gave me warning. 
Jackson said, ‘Take his wife down the head, and 
see if she wili be softened ’—because she had sent 
up her husband to do it. Down I went, and she 
screamed out, ‘ How like! dear me!’ The hus- 
band and children crowded about it, and before 
the day was out he withdrew his notice. 

“*Ingenuas didicisse,’ &c. 

I was then nineteen years of age. Mrs. Walmsley 
said her head was distracted from our thoughtless 
— but o m3 no ~— it Dre + be better after 
a night. ave this drawing to my earl 

old friend Samuel’ Prout. I see it” again, his 
kindness, with pleasure. Forty-one years ago it 
was done. I think myself, and so does my wife, a 
better-looking man at sixty than nineteen, in 
which I agree with her most cordially. 

“ “B. R. Haypon. 

14, Burwood-place, May 27, 1846.” 

Not pany dogo afterwards, as the dates will 
show, Haydon sketched a portrait of himself in 
profile, from a recent bust of him by Park, the 
seulptor. This is in black and white chalk, en a 
lags, and is Feely & spiced and sinking likenens 

is r a@ spirited an 
of the Haydon of ther days, especially exhibiti 
the fine development of forehead and of the intel- 





qualities which Haydon so eminen 
sessed. The profile is of the ri bt side ofthe 
and beneath and in front of the bust are written by 
Ha lon the words “ . B.R.H.,” 
fermen, Sie ac 
aydon wrote i 
the form in which we print them :— 
“B.R. x 5 
‘dccun ty Me ™ 
from a bust by Park, 
and given to his 
oldest 8. Prout, 
June 9th, 1846, 
as a remembrance of , 
of a friendship of 53 years. 
“B.R.H.” 





. THE ARTS IN IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 
AND THE ENGLISH PROVINCES, 


Tue Royat Irisn Art-Unton is in the act of “ wind- 
Gaiptasd tryin the oweny pooegeate which tank oommnry 
m my prospec 
age gett ds for it would be vain to expect that, 
the actual necessaries of life are uncertain or at 
stake, the claims of Art and the refinements which at- 
tend in its train will meet with the liberality and atten- 
“The Gromitve 4 sin for thei 
e ttee deserve great or r perse- 
vering exertions, and strange to say that in this, their 
most trying year, they have managed to select for distribu- 
tion among the members the finest and most choice collec- 
tion, taken as a whole, that has ever graced their 
during the seven years the Society has been in existence, 
giving, in addition to a very beautiful engraving, an at- 
Sip deen ' ay Th f Correggio, in 
e wing is from ‘ The ’ oO! o, 
Th Reading | pont a heme ro a 
* The ing M , avery inap: 
title, for a fair, cheerful student and reclining tymph, 
in a woodland shade by a classic fountain, t the 
slightest paraphernalia of an ascetic about her. We are 
gid the Society have given it the proper designation, 
jowing the example of the poet yon | in his exquisite 
lines on this subject. This picture has a trial piece 
—a regular baitle-ground for pre-eminence for many en- 
=. In the present instance Mr. Wm. Humphrys 
every reason to be proud of his success, and the So- 
ciety, that they have so good an opportunity of showing 
off the talent of so eminent a countryman in this difficult 
de ent of Art. 

The outtines—the first experiment fora premium—given 
consist of five illustrations of the pathetic national ballad, 
“ Savourneen Deelish,” by Mr. M. A. Hayes, c 
exceuted on stone by Mr. J. H. Lynch—both young Irish- 
men of great promise. They are very appropriately and 
handsomely “ got up,” book shape instead of loose in a 
portfolio. 

THe EXxuIBITION oF Prizes.—The works of Art se- 
lected for distribution have been admirably arranged in 
the handsome Gallery belonging to the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety House, and look remarkably well; every work has 
been done full justice to in the hanging arrangements, 
there being ample room and several that passed unnoticed, 
from their position in the public Exhibitions from which 
they were purchased, deservedly attract and well repay the 
attention they receive in this. We subjoin merely the names 
and prices, having already in a former number given very 
amply our opinion as to their merits. ‘ The “‘ Tempest” of 
Shakspere,’ F. oy, Se: * Rienzi in the Forum,’ A. 
Elmore, £200; ‘The Last Round of the Pilgrims at Clon- 
macnois,’ G. Petrie, £150. This work, which is a water 
colour, we had not an opportunity of noticing before. It 
represents the most curious collection of ancient ruins in 
Ireland (a round tower included), with a glorious sun- 
set on the winding expanse of the Shannon; for exqui- 
site finish prem nm feeling, and truth, it is the finest ef- 
fort that ever emanated from this able artist. We 
understand it will form the subject for engra for an 
ensuing year. In the hands cf an engraver who can 
do it justice and enter into its tone and feeling, it 
will doubtless make a brilliant and attractive national 
work. ‘The Greek Refugees,’ by W. Fisher, £120— 
this beautiful work is also spoken off as to be engraved ; 
*The Travellers,’ E. Corbould, £100; ‘ River Scene,’ 
Tennant, £50; ‘Scene in Connemara,’ G. Colomb, 
£45; ‘ Mill on the Isis,’ Jutsum, £40; ‘5 ow: 
Hayes, £35; ‘Captain Mac’ .’ Absolon, ; 


£30; S 

; ‘Protection,’ Foy, £40; ‘Skirts of a Fair,’ 
fetes fe ats Ga rateg tate 
;‘ Anold Block and its Chip,’ Haverty, ; St. Ke- 
se dectumet Stvteas Bo ant Som, Bate 
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, G. A. Williams, J. J. Dodd, T. Clater, 

F. R. Lee, B.A.; A. H. Taplor, Miss Thorne, T. F. Mar- 

shall, A. Brébant, W. E. Frost, peng red asmyth, E. 
, Miss Barbara 


trie, H. Jutsum, H. P. Parker, John Tennant, F. B. 
A. W. Williams, Jas. Poole, Annie Mutrie, A. 
Clint, G. E. Hering, Hume Lancaster, Mrs. V. Bartholo- 
mew, G. A. Williams, W. Linton, A. Hunt, F. Cruik- 
, A, Gilbert, T. Baker, Marshall Claxton, J. W. 
Oakes, W. West, H. Lejeune, R. Ansdell, F. R. Pickers- 
, J. Graham Gilbert, W. Williams, Thos. Physick, A. 
erigal, jun., H. Lancaster, F. Watts, R. K. Greville 
Jane Nasmyth, H. Dawson, A. J. Woolmer, 
getts, J- Du Jardin, J. Wilson, jun., A. Vickers, E. 
lover, R. Bridgehouse, G. Hickin, T. Richardson, jun. 
CARLISLE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS.—We are glad 
to observe that a number of pictures have been 
been disposed of. We subjoin 
list of those sold, with the names of the purchasers :— 


fe 


. K. Prodigal 
terra cotta), R. G. Davies; 64, ‘ Fruit and Flowers,’ 
Miss Mutrie; 66, ‘ Dried Fruit,’ Miss A. Mutrie ; 73, 
* Group of Fish,’ R. Harrington ; 23,‘ Mountain Glen in 
North Wales, with distant View of Cnicht,’ R. K. Greville ; 
130, ‘ Hide and Seek,’ 8. Eglit 3 155, ‘ View of Burn- 
ham Beeches,’ E. J. Cobbett; 145, * E on the Gelt, 
tl W.J. Blacklock; 177, ‘ Ullswater, 
looking towards Helvellyn,’ W. J. Blacklock; 1%, ‘A 
Corn Field,’ W. J. Blacklock i 
Lifts—A Druidical . J.C, 
The following were — of by an Art-Union:—161, 
‘ Bridge of Doroch, Perthshire,” W.H. Crome; 157, 
‘The Stream between the Upper and Low Lakes of 
Llanberns, Carnarvonshire,’ J. W. Oakes ; 150,‘ Entrance 
to the Village of Cansbrook, Isle of Wight,’ A. Vickers ; 
13, ‘ A View near Lake Ogiven,’ T. L. Aspland, 


PINGILLE, Es@., oF Lonpon.—These lectures have been 
Trent. 


delivered in the new Townhall, 8 The 
% the enthusiasm with which the lec- 
Seni cettiaetca 
at H ° 
roan a eon Mesars. Minton 
and Co., and Messrs. arrett, met their 


especially creditable , viz., the great 
onatany be manifested throughout to be useful. At 
For ceca ay og tegen 7 Ped fortnight, ad if 
in applying the principles laid down any of them were at 
fault, Sey weed ons on Bi, 3S eee ee ey 
ve them an eee oss el ae 

vote of thanks that was eo accorded to 
him was well merited. It is refreshing to meet with a 
Eri when the app olin reais on frat 
ouneah, It is to be that the manufactu- 
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December, 





its usual some additions of in- 
terest. However s it advances, any 

is towards a : ae 

ofa and ion. Two im- 

sequbitions have been made by purchase 

first in uence is a large picture by Ve- 

, formerly in th Museum at Ma- 


when to the Court of Spain. 
It ts a boar hunt in the Prado, with a 
number of small ; those in the foreground 


her a remarkable decision, and 
brillianey of touch. The second purchase is an 
i by Annibal Caracci, ‘ The 
Temptation of Anthony,’ which has succes- 
sively been in the Borghese Palace, the two col- 
lections of Lord Radstock and Lord Dartmouth, 
the last of whom it was obtained. These are 
the only ae purchase, and no doubt 
are worthy additions; the wonder is, how any 
hesitation should have so long existed about ac- 
en om Vv uez.’ We fear it arises from 
indisposition of the Treasury authorities to 
approve the outlay, rather than from the negli- 
ferry of duty by the Trustees. Among the latter 
ere are many real and earnest friends of Art, 
whos 
ment 
their private actions from any indifferenee in their 


ublic capacity. 
F Fourteen pictures have been placed on the walls, 


H 


wees Richard Simmons, Esq. :— 
o. 199, * Lesbia ‘weighing Jewels against her 
8 ,” G. ScmaLKen. very good picture 
its class, and a very small imen. 
No. 200. ‘ The na,’ SASsOFERRATO. A 
fair example of the painter's insipidity. 
No. 201. *A Seaport,” Joszern Veunet. A 


pr nae Preys a stage —, with . 
range of figures in foreground o es an 
gentlemen costumed for a fancy-dress ball. 

No. 202. ‘Domestic Poultry,’ M. HonpeKor- 
Tax. A poor and insignificant work of the master. 

No. 203. * Conventual Charity,’ G. Van Harp. 
A very fair picture of this indifferent artist. 

No. 204. ‘A Brisk Gale,’ L. Backuvyzen. 
Was once a tolerable specimen, but the waves 
_ faded ae a Eng - y hue, ae te is 
nothing in it for an st to stady. 

No. 205. ‘The Itinerant Musician,’ C. Dre- 
rricy, is a clever picture by this protean 
painter, familiar to the public by the esteemed 
engraving from it by Wille. 

No. . * Head of a Girl,’ J. B. Gunvze, is 
a wretched and woolly copy: the hands and arms 
peculiarly ill drawn. 

No. 207. *The Idle Servant,’ N. Mars. This 
is the best picture in the legacy, but unfortunately 
is little more than a beautiful ruin. 

. 208. ‘ Landscape with Figures,’ B. Baren- 
prno. Rubbish. 

No. 206. ‘ errr Ha J. Born. Not a pic- 
ture of Both’s at all; more likely an inferior 


soy De Heusch, who imitated him. It is 





d thousands upon it, where the Govern- | 


es out its hundreds ; they are absolved by | 
| ing, drawing—in the evening, mathematics applied 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


We are indebted to M_ Bettoc, the accomplished 
Director of the Paris School of 7% for a 
Report detailing the pr on the ocea- 
sion of the distribution of prizes which took 
place on the 30th of August, under the i 

of M. Parran, Secretary of the Prefecture of the 
Seine. This school is entitled “‘ Ecole Royale 
et Speciale de Dessin, de Mathematiques, d’Ar- 
chitecture, et de Sculpture d’Ornement appliqués 
aux Arts Industriels” ; the title of the institution 
we quote in order to show the comprehensive na- 
ture of its instruction, as embracing architecture 
and mathematics. This school has in opera- 
tion eighty years, and has, therefore, long since 
attained to a matured development; but years be- 
fore it was established, that protection had been 
extended to Design which was a means of at once 
raising French fabrics to an enviable superiority in 
the markets of Europe. 

The officers of this institution are—a Director, 
ten Professors, four Teachers, and a pry 
The classes commence study in summer at half- 
past seven, and in winter at half-past eight, in the 
morning, and continue their labours for a period 
of four hours. No student is admissible under 
the age of fifteen, but for adults there are classes 
every evening from seven until nine o’cleck. The 
weekly order of study is :—On Monday, mathema- 
tics, morning and evening ; Tuesday, in the morn- 


| to construction; Wednesday, drawing, morning 
| and evening; Thursday, mathematics, morning 
| and evening ; Friday, in the morning, drawing—in 


| Saturday, 


the ss mathematics applied to construction ; 
rawing, morning and evening ; besides 
instruction in the history of ornamentation on the 


| evenings of Wednesday and Saturday in each week. 


| which this is done a remark may be made. 


These two general heads, Mathematics and Draw- 
ing, are subdivided into numerous minor distinctive 
sections—the former comprehending architecture, 
arithmetic, architectural drawing, carving, &c. ; 
and the latter, drawing and modelling from Nature 
and every available form and substance. 

The report before us differs from those we are 
accustomed to see from our own School of Design: 
an existence of eighty years has consolidated the 
French School, insomuch that there are no pro- 
— additions to report, no experiments to 

iscuss, no measures of probable improvement to 
recommend ; the business of the meeting is the 
distribution of the prizes, and on the manner in 
In the 
speech of M. Belloc, the Director, each successful 
student is named and eulogised according to his 
merits, and, if the style of his work bear promise of 
future distinction, this is not forgotten : thus these 
school triumphs ert give an impulse which 
continues to be felt through life, operating with an 
effect highly salutary to the artist. It is one thing 
to receive a mutely-accorded prize, and it is another 
to receive a prize accompanied bya public acknow- 
ledgment of merit. Many of the painters of this 
country have felt the blighting influence of igno- 
rant and unmerited censure: we speak of our own 


| country because our sympathy begins at home ; 


hung, nearly in juxtaposition with a truly | 
| unappreciated genius are comparatively as nume- 


fine picture of Both’s, which was presented to the 
Gailery by Sir G. Beaumont. 

No. 210. ‘ Piazza of St. Mark,’ Cawatetro, isa 
very dubious affair, having a number of figures 
drawn with preposterous proportions of size. 

No. 211. ‘A Battle,” J. Vaw Huorensure. 
Wetting quality, and of small im nee. 

No. ‘A Merchant and his Clerk,’ T. De 
Kuysen. At least thistis a very good picture, by 
® master whose works are not often seen in Eng- 


iand. = 

‘The Bacchus and “Ariadne,’ of Titian; the 
‘Landscape, with Cattle,” by Cuyp; ‘The 
of Peace and War,’ by Rubens, and 
the recent nt geen by Velasquez, have been 
M complaint exists as to the manner 
in which the “work ” has been done ; but we may 
observe that the pictures are placed in the National 
p vee’ beg the study of the living artists, and the 
ed of the t race of people in the 
; their qualities are hidden 
varnish, they 
useless, but positively inju- 

and the publie. 


ee 


are not on 
rious both to artists 


| eulo 


but examples in other countries of oppressed and 


rous; and if in after life the effect of unjust cen- 
sure be to destroy life—if scorn and neglect be thus 
deeply felt—how surpassingly grateful must be the 
converse of a few jndiciousy-applied terms of 
and encouragement! These things are cer- 

tainly more gracefully managed in the French and 
German schools than in our own. We understand 
rfectly the difficulties in the way of this, and 
ow that a well-working system is only attainable 
gradatim ; but, without certain advances on the 


| part of authorities, improvement is hopeless. 





Another equally important feature of foreign re- 
ports is the notice of the various Professors even 
side by side with their pupils. In the reports of 
our School of Design, professors, if mentioned at 
all, are brought forward, as it were, only incident- 


ally—they seem to have played so insignificant a 
part that their labours are not even worthy of a 
passing notice. As an example of what is said of 
— in other Institutions we may notice what 
. Belloe says of one of his professors :— M. 


Jacquot, whom the School of Sculpture has 
been ably ditected since 1833, and to whom it is 
indebted for the t for the study of 


arrangemen 
anatomy completed last year, has nothing new to 














ropose; but I may mention that the candi 

ave received a wholesome stimulus from a ae 
composition (a frieze), one of those of his nume. 
rous works so much hed by fine feeling.” 
From what we give of the course o study it will 
be seen that an education here presumes an appli- 
cation of several years ; and it would be well if, in 
our B ee the education of 
ten to a similar period ; but do not remain 
during a term sufficiently lng 3 benefit by all 
the advantages which the school affords. Drawing 
and modelling from the living plant is also an im. 
portant department of study, and that in which 
everything worthy of imitation in florid orna- 
mentation has originated. This has opened to 
the French and German schools a vast: resource: 
and we could wish that drawing thus from Nature 
constituted a greater part of the study of our own. 
In allusion to the progress of French Design M. 
Belloc says :—“ A long peace, a continual ex- 
— of ideas and productions with other nations 
not less than the impulse Fa by a King, the 
friend and protector of Industry and Art, have 
created for France an entirely new era. We 
must ascribe our better works to the sources 
whence we derive them. We are indebted to the 
East for its admirable fabrics; but these have 
been ornamented by designs full of delicacy and 
of rare beauty—designs which have done honour 
to French taste in every market in the world. We 
must always afford evidence of the superiority 
which we claim; and the sole means of arriving at 
this is earnest and arduous labour. In the six- 
teenth century France had recourse to Italian 
Art, but she assimilated it to her own genius,” &c, 
&c. Thus ornament has been cultivated in 


| France even by a school, as it were, since the 


period named, and nothing remains to be done. 


| On the other hand, our own school, after a few 


ee of existence, has exercised upon our manu- 
‘actures a much more marked influence than has 
ever signalized the French school within any 
similar period. By unexampled energy and in- 
genuity we have commanded in all parts of the 
globe the markets in the bulk manufactures, and 
now the few years of attention and protection that 
have been given to taste and elegance have 
brought forth fruit of promise insomuch as to 
afford a prospective of successful competition with 
France or any other country. 


I 


TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 

Tat Royat Acapemy.—On Monday, the 3rd 
of November, E. M. Warp, Esq., was elected a 
member of the Royal Academy: it was the only 
election that took place, although, in reality, 
there were four vacancies ; but inasmuch as her 
Majesty, not having been asked to sign, had not 
signed, the diplomas of Messrs. M‘Dowell, Web- 
ster, and Herbert, these gentlemen being only 
members “ elect”’—or, in other words, they remain 
associates—their successors were not appointed. 
We have already referred to this transaction as 
one that reflects little credit on the Royal Aca- 
demy: the blame may rest mainly with their offi- 
cers, but it must be shared by the members, who, 
lacking the independent boldness which belongs to 
their position, contented themselves with a few 
indistinct murmurs, and allowed the business to 
take its course. The fact is that the Secretary, 
Mr. Howard, is obsolete: it would be just, as well 
as wise, to give him a retiring pension, and ap- 

oint some one in his stead competent to the 
Duties of the office. His incapacity (we are un- 
willing to attribute the circumstance to any 
cause) has in this instance deprived three accom- 
plished and meritorious artists of the preferment 
they have earned and the distinction to which they 
are entitled. The selection of Mr. Ward — 
have failed to have given entire satisfaction: 
“the profession” no artist is more 
and in the estimation of the public he ran por 
high ; his productions are efforts of mind, as we 
as of the pencil; he has not been content to od 
in the beaten track either as — style — 
ject, but has prong i wok se Canes whi 
always originates o1 ; . 
There can be no doubt of his being — 4 
occupy a prominent position in Art. Alt r ~ 
Mr. Ward was el by a large majority © ‘4 
members present, other artists received ony 
the result may in some degree show the a 
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“ chances” ‘of candidates, we th frees it as 
understood that of 4.4 * sera et: ao, 
adopted previous to ballot) Mr. Ward | m4 
Linton, 5; Mr. Frost, 3;.DMx, Bo 
ear oge a 
resent, At t 
for Mr, Ward, 16; Mr. Linton, 9." We’ confess 
we are somewhat surprised that Mr, Linton should 
have been second on the list; he isa landscape- 








academic honours to Mr. Poole and Mr. Frost. 
Tue RoxaL Scorrish ACADEMY OF THE FINE 
Arts, at their annual general meeting, on Wed- 
 nesday, November 11, elected as associates of their 
body the following artists :—Mr. John Noel Paton, 
of ermline, historical painter, so favourably 
known as the painter of the exquisite picture 
from ‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream,” in the last 
Academy Exhibition—and still more widely ae 
noble cartoon of ‘The Spirit of Religion,’ which 
obtained one of the £200 prizes at one of the late 
Government competitions; Mr. Alexander Han- 
dyside Ritchie, the well-known and very excellent. 
author of the senlpture which decorates the ex- 
terior of those beautiful edifices, the Physicians’ 
Hall and Commercial Bank, Edinburgh ; and Mr. 
Gourlay Steele, portrait and animal painter, 
brother of the sculptor, and in his own department 
bidding fair for the highest eminence. At the 
same meeting the Academy elected Thomas 
Hamilton, Esq., the eminent architect, to be their 
treasurer, in the room of Mr. Williams, lately de- 
ceased. e academicians, we understand, as 
with one voice, embraced this opportunity of pay- 
this mark of respect to Mr. Hamilton, to 
w judicious counsels and untiring energies 
pvared in behalf of the Academy the institution 
owes much of its high character in public esti- 
mation. Although the vote was by ballot, it was 
found that Mr. Hamilton was elected unani- 
mously, 

Tue WeLiincton Statue.—The statue is to 
be removed—that is a settled matter, although its 
future destiny is at present undetermined, In 
common with at least nine out of ten of the public 
we rejoice at this result of the experiment; that a 

lot is to be erased; and that the Metropolis is 
not compelled to exhibit a new proof of national 
deficiency in taste and judgment. It is understood 
that the opinion ~f the Queen, coinciding with that 
of the Governmen:, and also that of the various 
“competent persons’ whom Lord Morpeth, as 

Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, had 

very properly consulted, set at rest all doubts upon 
the subject ; and preparations will ere long be made 
for transferring the huge mass of metal to another 

site—a worse there cannot be, a better there may 

be. Weconsider the Duke of Kutland and Colonel 
Trench bound in honour to defray the cost of its 
removal, and not to let it fall upon the sculptor. 

It has been ascertained that of the members of the 
Royal Academy there were but two who advocated 
its continuance upon the arch. We shall, per- 
haps, hereafter see the work in a position in which 
it may be fairly criticised ; at present it seems to 
us all hat and cloak—as senseless an effigy as need 
be. The only public body of whom judgment has 
been taken (for the Royal Academy was not 
asked for it as a whole, but its members were 
addressed severally) is the Institute of Archi- 
tects, whose Council unanimously resolved— 

That the effect of the equestrian statue of the 
Duke of Wellington. en the top of the arch at the 
entrance to the Green Park is unsatisfactory, and 
its position there most objectionable.” 
_ +88 InetiTUre or THe Five ARTs.—A meet- 
rad has been held—but too late to be noticed in our 

ournal, and we cannot say what has been the re- 
sult—for the purpose of expelling certain refrac- 
tory members of the Institute : object, how- 
ever, may not have been attained; for we ve 
laws of the Society require that for such a 
purpose there shall be two-thirds of the members 
ent, and two-thirds voting for expulsion. 

le on this topic we may observe that we last 
month printed the word “ ” for that of 
oan’ ‘it was the Treasurer to whom we 

ving completely proved the iniquity 
of ‘charges—insinuctions sather_rconeumniid mis- 
a of the funds. 
XHIBITION.—Some attempts in 

—under the worst possible auspi a 


painter of ability and repute—but he is not one. Majesty’s Government that a 
who has beta, of late on a improving; it would money might be wisely applied in fo: 
have been strange to have found him preferred for — 


arranged by worthy persons, and on a proper basis 


“| it would have our cordial 
“| posers to whom we refer are mediocre painters, 
‘..| who might thus obtain ; is 

,| not, however, a single artist of eminence who would 
act with them, or contribute a work to their gather-. 


a little 


ing. It is absolutely necessary that we 
ourselves thus strongly, inasmuch as some 

have been made to persuade certain members of her 
grant of “ 





views of the gentlemen to whom we refer ! 
NEEDLEWORK IN Imitation OF EMBROIDERY. 
_—A specimen of needlework in imitation of the 
embroidery of the middle ages has been submitted 
to us by Miss King, which demands very marked 
approval. It is designed for the cover of the 
Gospels; and really approaches so near to being 
a work of “high Art,” as to justify a more de- 
tailed notice than we can at present accord to it. 
It is entirely wrought with the needle—the fine 
and delicate tints of the faces as well as the bolder 
draperies and background ; parts of it are so ex- 
quisitely finished that it is difficult to believe that 
urs have not been “tinted on.’”” The use of 
so elaborate a piece of workmanship is not at first 
apparent; for as book covers it would so greatly 
increase the price of a book, as to be appli e 
only on rare occasions ; but as altar-cloths for 
churches, and for purposes appertaining to cere- 





inonies in State and Church, the labours of the 
lady who oo it might be, in a degree, re- 
warded. The specimen referred to equals man 
of the finest examples of ancient embroidery, and 
is as immeasurably superior to ‘the Berlin work” 
in frequent use, as the wrought marble is to the 
stucco stamp in architecture. 

Tue Port Moorse.—Various paragraphs have 
appeared in the newspapers reporting the dan- 


| gerous illness of the Poet; and a quotation from 





4 Free Exhibition of Pictures. If eae were 


—— 





a French journal—describing him as ‘‘ dying in a 
remote corner of Ireland’’—has gone ‘‘ the rounds 
of the press.”” We have before us a letter from 
Mrs. Moore, dated October 11, from which we 
extract the following passage :— 

“I know you will be happy to hear that the newspaper 
report of Mr. Moore’s health is nes Salse ; he was a 
little suffering from the: prevailing epidemic, but it did 
not keep him from visiting or exercise. You know we 
have been spending a few days at Bowood; and since 
then have been to Devizes to hear the Rock Band.” 
Although the rumour has already received a con- 
tradiction, we are sure we shall give pleasure to 
thousands by thus confirming the tidings of 
the Poet’s health: long may the blessing be pre- 
served to him! 

A Bust or Str I. Brunet has been produced 
by Mr. P. Clerc, in order to gratify the wishes of 
the numerous friends of the accomplished engineer. 
It is life-size, and certainly a very striking and 
agreeable likeness. 

Fine Arts tn Catcutra.—A gallery for the 
exhibition of works of Art has been ordered to be 
reported on by Colonel Forbes. It is to be erected 
on the Esplanade, and the Government have 
offered to contribute 5000 rupees; the remainder 
is to be raised by private subscription, or probably 
in shares. 

Maeoniricent ALpuM.—The younger branches 
of the Royal Family of France have presented to 
their sister-in-law, the young Duchess de Mont- 
pensier, an album containing drawings by the 
most eminent modern artists of France and Ger- 
many. It is referred to by our Paris corre- 
spondent. Among them the most admired is a 
drawing by Ingres, ‘ The Infant Jesus Preaching 
in the Temple in the midst of the Doctors.’ The 
binding of the book is very splendid, representi 
the great masters of the various schools, execu 
in a kind of arabesque work, richly gilt. It is 
bound by Gruel; and probably we shall procure 
an engraving of it for our Journal. 

Eron Cortece —The large 
Eton College is being filled with stained glass. 
Lord 8. Kerr fell dan sly ill at Eton a short 
time back ; and the ness of Lothian, his 
mother, has signified to the Provost and Fellows 
her intention of causing one of the yet unoccupied 

RAS gp Aeon oon 
commemorate the recovery son. 
Ths seeeels Etonians are about to order three 
more rtments to be filled; when these are 
; will be only eight left unoccupied. 

Tas Pathen UESTION.—No doubt Mr. Blore 
admires the Wellin, statue very much—at 








least feels exceedingly grateful to it for having 
acted a 


as ,and absorbent of that 
busybody curiosity which would else have poked, 
or tried to. _ its. nose behind the hoarding 
P however, 


to the) statue-affair, neither the ‘“T ”’ nor 
any other newspaper noe Wot Aalanse to eyed 
even a paragraph what is going on at the 
other extremit of Constitution fin” Some, in- 
| deed, have voured to upset the scheme, by 
| raising an alarm about the extreme unhealthiness 

of the site, although about nine ycars’ experience 

of it has not occasioned either any complaints or 
any complaining upon that point. It certainly is 
curious that just that particular spot in the Park 
should be haunted 9 fe invisible demon, ycleped 
malaria ; who must haye taken a very great fancy 
to ingham Palace, since he never pays a 











into Marlborough House, though both of them 
are just within a stone’s Doe the er 
Still some people are Sie to abandon 
the idea of a new Palace in Hyde Park ; nor is it 
to be disputed that such change of the royal abode 
wauld he on supenmngis .9n8 fo poker! 

elt. 0 i?) ng groun 
in the immediate vicinity. ‘ Hyde Park Gardens” 


quarter of the town, and ‘ave-square be at 








a discount, and no doubt be voted low also: for 
we have been assure w truly we know not— 
that the cellars of, the A ree Villas 
are on a higher level than the eys in Bel- 
| grave-square. _Forour part we spat, teed 


of visionary schemes for a new P: ,that does not 
seem rage prepare peg phony herself, the 

first step should be ascertain what it really is that 
| Mr. Blore is going to make of the present one. 
| Thatemanvesireahara yery great misgivings we do 

not deny; yet neither does he elf seem to 
| feel any confidence as to his ultimately satisfying 

us. The least uncertain part of the matter is, 
that he will not in the meanwhile be exactly upon 
a bed of roses, except thathe is likely to get plenty 
of scratches from them. 

Tus Stupy or THE Ficune.—We are at all 
times glad to hear of the establishment among us 
of Schools for the Study of the Figure. We have 
to announce the formation of two classes for this 
purpose, both of which have our best wishes. 

ne of these is instituted by Mr. J. Z. Bell, late 
Master of the Manchester School of Design, at 
his house in Upper Charlotte-street, oy- 
square. Mr. Bell enjoys a reputation from the 
success attending his te: e Manchester 





| exhibited. For the further benefit 


School of ign, and we haye felt it our ish to 
speak favourably of works which he has publicly 
of those who 
may study under Mr. Bell, we believe that he will 
secure, for anatomical trations, the va- 
luable services of Mr. Rogers, who lectured two 
seasons at Clipstone-street. The other classes are 
about to be commenced by Mr, Lucy, whose resi- 
dence is Tudor-lodge, Albert-street, Mornington- 
crescent. This gen , who was a student of 
the “ Ecole Fi, Arts,” in Paris, and after- 
wards of the Royal Academy, proposes to afford 
instruction in the study and ent of dra- 
peries as applicable to high Art, with a view to 
accompany the practice from the nade in such a 
manner as to give more pictorial interest to a 
study than generally attaches to the simple nude 
figure. This is a valuable and an indispensable 
branch of study, and is taught, we know, with 
infinite advantage in the F, and German 
Schools, Both Foi these nee ms porendae ‘Ss 
be u footing ose aris ; 
pi cto gm that, if such be seals the case, 
and the saine facilities are afforded, there will be 
no inducement for those students to leave home 
for the purpose of v from the nude. Now, 
throughout the Continent there are three common 
means of study: firstly, the al Schools of 
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‘THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Twe Narrowat Gattsar has re-opened, after 
with some additions of in- 


ite usual 

terest. However it advances, any Tess 
is the col one 
A nm oy and nation. Two im- 
have been made by purchase 
first in uence is a large picture by Ve- 
ez, formerly in the Museum at Ma- 
and presented by Ferdinand VII. to Lord 
when Ambassador to the Court of Spain. 
It ts a boar hunt in the Prado, with a 
number of small ; those in the foreground 
painted a remarkable ision, an 
brilliancy of touch. The second purchase is an 
cpedions small picture by Annibal Caracci, ‘ The 
Temptation of Anthony,” which has succes- 
sively been in the Borghese Palace, the two col- 
lections of Lord Radstock and Lord Dartmouth, 


from the last of whom it was — Pre er 
the on ogee rm c , and no doubt 
are oy y additions; t FP ceabet is, how any 
hesitation should have so long existed about ac- 


—_—— md uez.’ We fear it arises from 
the in sposition of the Treasury authorities to 
approve the outlay, rather than from the negli- 
cues of duty by the Trustees. Among the latter 

ere are many real and earnest friends of Art, 
whos 


ment doles out its hundreds ; they are absolved by 


d thousands upon it, where the Govern- | 





| aux Arts Industriels” ; 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 
We are indebted to M Bewoc, the accomplished 
Director KA > —_ School of ign, for a 
Report iling the on the occa- 
on of the dbcsibation of pelaes which took 
place on the 30th of August, under the presidency 
of M. Parran, of the Prefecture of the 
Seine. This school is entitled “‘ Ecole Royale 
et Speciale de Dessin, de Mathematiques, d’Ar- 
chitecture, et de Sculpture d’Ornement appliqués 

; the title of the institution 
we quote in order to show the comprehensive na- 
ture of its instruction, as embracing architecture 
and mathematics. This school has in opera- 
tion eighty years, and has, therefore, long since 
attained to a matured development; but years be- 
fore it was established, that protection had been 
extended to Design which was a means of at once 
raising French fabrics to an enviable superiority in 
the markets of Europe. 

The officers of this institution are—a Director, 
ten Professors, four Teachers, and a Secretary. 
The classes commence study in summer at half- 

seven, and in winter at half-past eight, in the 
morning, and continue their labours for a period 
of four hours. No student is admissible under 
the age of fifteen, but for adults there are classes 
every evening from seven until nine o’cleck. The 
weekly order of study is:—On Monday, mathema- 


| ties, morning and evening ; Tuesday, in the morn- 


their private actions from any indifferenee in their | 


public capacity. 
Fourteen ote have been placed on the walls, 


mE Richard Simmons, Esq. :— 
o. 199. * Lesbia weighing Jewels against her 


ing, drawing—in the evening, mathematics applied 
to construction; Wednesday, drawing, morning 


/ and evening; Thursday, mathem-tics, morning 


| Saturday, 


erat G. ScmALKEN. very good picture 
its class, and a very small specimen. 

No. 200. Ho = Bye see ee A | 
fair exam e painter's insipidity. 

No. aby" Seaport,” Jouurn panetT. A 


costumed for a fancy-dress ball. 

No. 202. ‘Domestic Poultry,’ M. Honpexor- 

and ifieant work of the master. 

No, 203. *‘ Conventual Charity,’ G. Van Harp. 

cture of this indifferent artist. 

No. 204. ‘A Brisk Gale,’ L. Backuvyzen. 
Was once a tolerable specimen, but the waves 
have faded into a eeemey hue, and there is 
nothing in it for an English artist to study. 

No. . * The Itinerant Musician,’ C. Dre- 
Tricy, is a clever picture by this protean 
painter, familiar to the public by the esteemed 

| from it by Wille. 

Ro. . * Head of a Girl,’ J. B. Ganvze, is 
a wretched and woolly copy: the hands and arms 
peculiarly ill drawn. 

No, 207. ‘The Idle Servant,” N. Mars. This 
is the best picture in the legacy, but unfortunately 
is little more than a beautiful ruin. 

. 208. * Landscape with Figures,’ B. Bazen- 
Stnc. Rubbish. 

No. 209. ‘ Lanes, 

ture of Both’s at all; 


> 


* J. Borw. Not a pic- 
more likely an inferior 


} 
| 
| 


and evening ; Friday, in the morning, drawing—in 
the evening, mathematics applied to ccnstruction ; 

Rauten morning and evening ; besides 
instruction in the history of ornamentation on the 
evenings of Wednesday and Saturday in each week. 
These two general heads, Mathematics and Draw- 
ing, are subdivided into numerous minor distinctive 
sections—the former comprehending architecture, 
arithmetic, architectural — carving, &c. ; 
and the latter, drawing and modelling from Nt ature 
and every available form and substance. 

The report before us differs from those we are 
accustomed to see from our own School of Design: 
an existence of eighty years has consolidated the 
French School, insomuch that there are no pro- 

ressive additions to report, no experiments to 
iscuss, no measures of probable improvement to 


| recommend; the business of the meeting is the 


painter, De Heusch, who imitated him. It is | 
well hung, nearly in juxtaposition with a truly | 


fine picture of Both’s, which was presented to the 
Gallery by Sir G. Beaumont. 

No, 210. ‘ Piazza of St. Mark,’ Cawatetro, isa 
— — affair, having a aap’ of figures 

wn preposterous proportions of size. 

No, 211. ‘A Battle,” J. Van Huorensvune. 
as ge quality, and of small i ce. 
“— an at thie and his qn T. De 

yser. At least cis @ good picture, b 
a master whose works are not often pa in Eng 
land. a 
*The Bacchus and “Ariadne,’ of Titian; the 
‘Landscape, with Cattle,’ by Cuyp; ‘The 
A of Peace and War,’ by Rubens, and 
the recent sopnlen Velasquez, have been 
cleaned. M complaint exists as to the manner 
in which the “work” has been done ; but we may 
observe eso pes are in the National 
Ge for pat udy of the ag Rte and the 
e t race o e in the 
beauties of Art: while their nalitioe are hidden 
by ene filth = dar — whe mo they 
are not only perfectly ess, but vely inju- 
rious both to artists and the public. 7 


ee 





distribution of the prizes, and on the manner in 
which this is done a remark maybemade. In the 
speech of M. Belloc, the Director, each successful 
student is named and eulogised according to his 
merits, and, if the style of his work bear promise of 
future distinction, this is not forgotten : thus these 
school triumphs arama give an impulse which 
continues to be felt through life, operating with an 
effect highly salutary to the artist. It is one thing 
to receive a mutely-accorded prize, and it is another 
to receive a prize accompanied bya public acknow- 
ledgment of merit. Many of the painters of this 
country have felt the blighting influence of igno- 
rant and unmerited censure: we speak of our own 
country because our sympathy begins at home ; 
but examples in other countries of oppressed and 
unappreciated genius are comparatively as nume- 
rous; and if in after life the effect of unjust cen- 
sure be to destroy life—if scorn and neglect be thus 
deeply felt—how surpassingly grateful must be the 
converse of a few judiciously-applied terms of 
eulogy and encouragement! These things are cer- 
tainly more gracefully managed in the French and 
German schools than in cur own. We understand 
fectly the difficulties in the way of this, and 
ow that a well-working system is only attainable 
gradatim ; but, without certain advances on the 
part of authorities, improvement is hopeless. 
Another equally important feature of foreign re- 
ports is the notice of the various Professors even 
side by side with their pupils. In the reports of 
our School of Design, professors, if mentioned at 
all, are bro forward, as it were, only incident- 
ally—they seem to have played so insignificant a 
part that their labours are not even worthy of a 
passing notice. As an exaraple of what is said of 
wee in other Institutions we may notice what 
. Belloc says of one of his professors :—“ M. 
Jacquot, Men the School of woe ny has 
ver nbes 4 since 1833, and to whom it is 
for the ment for the study of 


anatomy completed last year, has nothing new to 











ropose; but I may mention that t idates 
con received a wholesome stimulus rh rn grand 
composition (a frieze), one of those of his nume. 
rous so much hed by fine feeling.” 
From what we give of the course o study it will 
be seen that an education here presumes an appli- 
cation of several years ; and it would be well if, in 
our own school, the education of students ex- 


— to a similar — a they do not remain 
a term sufficien to benefit 
the aieatinnes which the echoul affords. An 


and modelling from the livi t is also an im- 
portant department of study, a that in ‘which 
everything worthy of imitation in florid orna- 
mentation has originated. This has opened to 
the French and German schools a vast. resource: 
and we could wish that drawing thus from Nature 
constituted a greater part of the study 
In allusion to the progress of French . 
Belloc says :—*A long peace, a continual ex- 
change of ideas and productions with other nations 
not less than the impulse oo by a King, the 
friend and protector of Industry and Art, have 
created for France an entirely new era. We 
must aseribe our better works to the sources 
whence we derive them. We are indebted to the 
— for its ee fabrics ; but these have 
n ornamen y designs full of delicacy and 
of rare beauty—designs which have done honour 
to French taste in every market in the world. We 
must always afford evidence of the superiority 
which we claim; and the sole means of arriving at 
this is earnest and arduous labour. In the six- 
teenth century France had recourse to Italian 
Art, but she assimilated it to her own genius,” &c, 
&c. Thus ornament has been cultivated in 
France even by a school, as it were, since the 
period named, and nothing remains to be done. 
On the other hand, our own school, after a few 
ears of existence, has exercised upon our manu- 
‘actures a much more marked influence than has 
ever signalized the French school within any 
similar period. By unexampled energy and in- 
genuity we have commanded in all parts of the 
globe the markets in the bulk manufactures, and 
now the few years of attention and protection that 
have been given to taste and elegance have 
brought forth fruit of promise insomuch as to 
afford a prospective of successful competition with 
France or any other country. 


of our own. 
ign M 


eee 


TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 

Tue Royat Acapemy.—On Monday, the 3rd 
of November, E. M. Warp, Esq., was elected a 
member of the Royal Academy~ it was the only 
election that took place, although, in reality, 
there were four vacancies; but inasmuch as her 
Majesty, not having been asked to sign, had not 
signed, the diplomas of Messrs. M‘Dowell, Web- 
ster, and Herbert, these gentlemen being only 
members “ elect’’—or, in other words, they remain 
associates—their successors were not appointed. 
We have already referred to this transaction as 
one that reflects little credit on the Royal Aca- 
demy: the blame may rest mainly with their offi- 
cers, but it must be shared by the members, who, 
lacking the independent boldness which belongs to 
their position, contented themselves with a few 
indistinct murmurs, and allowed the business to 
take its course. The fact is that the Secretary, 
Mr. Howard, is obsolete: it would be just, as well 
as wise, to give him a retiring pension, and ap- 

int some one in his stead competent to the 

uties of the office. His incapacity (we are un- 
willing to attribute the circumstance to any other 
cause) has in this instance deprived three accom- 
plished and meritorious artists of the preferment 
they have earned and the distinction to which they 
are entitled. The selection of Mr. Ward — 
have failed to have given entire ree sen 
“the profession” no is m 
and in the estimation of the public he ranks very 
high ; his productions are efforts of mind, _ ~ 
as of the pencil ; he has not been content to oe 
in the beaten track either as fr s style or Sich 
ject, but has exhibited that se -thinking _ os 
always originates lofty and original = of 
There can be no doubt of his being destin 4 
occupy a prominent position in Art. Altho 
ard was elected by a large soagertey * of 7 
members present, other artists rece! . 
the memes may in some degree show the future 
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« chances” “of candidates, we may on iteas | arran: ed by worthy persons, and on a proper basis, 

understood that th a seraahey oe it have our cordial support ; Smt the pro- 

adopted previous to t) Mr. War a At posers to whom we refer are mediocre painters, 

Mr, Linton, 5; Mr. Frost, 3;.Mx, Poole, 3; Mt..| who might thus obtain a little notoriety; there is 

Stone, 3; and Mr: Lauder, 1v were 24 .| not, however, asingle artist of eminence who would 

pcs gent, At the ballot the votes were— act with them, or contribute a work to their gather-; 

for Mr, Ward, 15; Mr, Linton, 9. We’ confess | ing. ‘It is absolutely necessary that we 

we are somewhat surprised that Mr, Linton should ourselves thus strongly, inasmuch as some 

have been second on. the list; he is. a landscape- have been made to persuade certain members of her 
d repute—but he is not one | Majesty's Government that a grant of public 





ter of ability an , P : : ae 
been, of late years, improving; it would | money might be wisely applied in forwarding the | 
ee av 0 ave found him referred for views of the gentlemen to whom we refer ! 


been strange t 
7 phew honours to Mr. Poole and Mr. Frost. NEEDLEWORK IN IMITATION OF EMBROIDERY. 


Tue RoxaL Scorrish ACADEMY OF THE FINE | —A specimen of needlework in imitation of the 
Arts, at their annual general meeting, om Wed- | embroidery of the middle ages has been submitted 
nesday, November ll, Tected as associates of their | to us by s King, which very marked 
body the followi artists :—Mr. John Noel Paton, Tae: It is designed for the cover of the 
of Dunfermline, hi torical painter, 80 favourably | ls; and really approaches so near to being 
known as the painter of the exquisite picture, | work of “high Art,” as to justify a more de- 
from ‘ The Midsummer Ni ht’s Dream,” in the last tailed notice than we can at present accord to it. 
Academy Exhibitioa— still more widely i a It is entirely bee with the needle—the fine 
noble cartoon of ‘The Spirit of Religion,’ which and delicate tints o the faces as well as the bolder 
obtained one of the £200 prizes at one the late | draperies and background ; parts of it are so ex- 
Government competitions ; Mr. Alexander Han- ne as that it is difficult to believe that 
dyside Ritchie, the well-known and very excellent. colours have not been “tinted on.” The use of 
author of the seulpture which decorates the ex- | so elaborate a piece of workmanship is not at first 
terior of those beautiful edifices, the Physicians’ t; for as book covers it would so greatly 
Hall and Commercial Bank, Edinburgh ; and Mr. | increase the price of a book, as to be app icable 
Gourlay Steele, portrait and animal ter, | only on rare occasions ; but as =ltar- ths for 
brother of the seulptor, and in his own department churches, and for purposes appertaining to cere- 
bidding fair for the highest eminence. At the | monies in State and Church, the labours of the 








same meeting the Academy elected Thomas | lady who a it might be, in a degree, re- 
Hamilton, Esq., the eminent architect, to be their warded. The specimen referred. to equals man 
treasurer, in the room of Mr. Williams, lately de- | of the finest examples of ancient embroidery, 
ceased. The academicians, we understand, as | is as immeasurably superior to ‘the Berlin work” 
with one voice, embraced this opportunity of pay- | in frequent use, as the wrought marble is to the 
ing this mark of respect to Mr. Hamilton, to | stucco stamp in architecture. 

wees pavignens counsels and untiring energies 
exerted in behalf of the Academy the institution 
owes much of its high character in public esti- 
mation. Although the vote was by ballot, it was 
found that Mr. Hamilton was elected unani- 


gerous illness of the Poet; and a quotation from 
a rench journal—describin 
remote corner of Ireland’’—has gone ** the roun 
mously. of the press.” We have before us a letter from 
Tur WeLurxoton Statue.—The statue is to | Mrs. Moore, dated October 11, from which we 
be removed—-that is a settled matter, although its , extract the following passage :-— 
future destiny is at present undetermined, In “I know you will be happy to hear that the newspaper 
common with at least nine out of ten of the public | report of Mr. Moore’s health is entirely false ; he was a 
we rejoice at this result of the experiment; that a little suffering from the: prevailing epi emic, but it did 
Slot is to be erased; and that the Metropolis is | }0 em pe — a oe Be Sapee y= 
not compelled to exhibit a new proof of national — spending @ few days at Bowood; and, snee 
deidlency in taste and cad cna is understood then have been to Devizes to hear the Rock * —- 
that the opinion of the Queen, coinciding with that Although the rumour has already received a con- 
of the Government, and also that of the various tradiction, we are sure we shall give pleasure to 
“competent persons’ whom Lord Morpeth, as thousands by thus confirming the d tidings of 
Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, had the Poet's health: long may the blessing be pre- 
very properly consulted, set at rest all doubts upon served to him ! 
the subject ; and preparations will ere long be made A Bust or Sir I. Bruwet has been produced 
for transferring the huge mass of metalto another | bY Mr. P. Clerc, in order to gratif the wishes of 
site—a worse there cannot be, a better there may the numerous friends of the accomp: ished engineer. 
be. We consider the Duke of Kutland and Colonel It is life-size, and certainly a very striking and 
Trench bound in honour to defray the cost of its agreeable likeness. 


removal, and not to let it fall upon the sculptor. 

It has been ascertained that of the members of the exhibition of works of Art has been ordered to be 
Royal Academy there were but two whoadvoecated | reported on b Colonel Forbes. It is to be erected 
its continuance upon the arch. We shall, per- on the Esplanade, and the Government have 
haps, hereafter see the work in a position in which offered to contribute 5000 rupees; the remainder 
it may be fairly criticised ; at present it seems to is to be raised by private subscription, or probably 
usall hat and cloak—as senseless.an effigy as need in shares. 

be. The only public body of whom judgment has Maowniricent ALpuM.—The younger branches 
been taken (for the Royal Aeademy was not of the Royal Family of France have presented to 
asked for it as a whole, but its members were their sister-in-law, the young Duchess de Mont- 
afidressed severally) is the Institute of Archi- pensier, an album containing drawings by the 
tects, whose Council unanimously resolved— | most eminent modern artists of France and Ger- 


“That the effect.of the equestrian statue of the | ™@By. It is referred to by our Paris corre- 
Duke of Welli on the top of the arch at the spomient. Among them the most admired is a 
entrance to the Green Park is unsatisfactory, i ‘ The Infant Jesus Preaching 
Bc Sony there most objectionable.” in the we + in the midst of the Doctors.’ The 
_ Tue Ivetrrore or Tae Fixe Ants.—A meet- binding of the book is very splendid, representt 
ing has been held—but too late to be noticed in our the great masters of the various schools, execu 
Journal, and we cannot say what has been the re- | 2 & kind of arabesque work, richly gilt. It is 
sult—for the parpose of expelling eertainrefrac-. | bound by Gruel; and provebly we at procure 
tory members of the Institute: obj how- | an engraving of it for our Journal. : 
the law! not have been attained; for we believe | _ ETON Cortece —The large east window of 
ws of the Society require that for such a Eton College is filled with stained glass. 
purpose there shall be two-thirds of the members | Lord S. Kerr fell dan sly il] at Eton a short 
ent, and two-thirds voting for expulsion. time back ; and the chiovess of Lome, his 
le on this topic we may observe that we last | mother, has -nifed to the Provost and Fellows 
month printed the word “ »” for that of | her intention of causing one of the pied 
— it was the Treasurer to whom we a eosteh ure of an 
as having completely proved iniqui to commemorate the recovery 0 ’ 
of ch insinuations wer Eanaitevrboee rs, The ent Etonians are about to order three 
XHIBITION.—Someattempts are i there will be t 
—under the worst possible auspices—to preci 4 ‘ne Pi og Question Me doubt Mr. Blore 


a Free Exhibition of Pictures. If such a plan were admies’ the statue very mu 











Tur Port Moors.—Various paragraphs have | 
appeared in the newspapers reporting the dan- | That we ourselves have yery great 


Fixe Arts rx Cavcutra.—A gallery for the | 


| 


| 


least feels exceedingly grateful to it for having 
acted as # conductor ,and absorbent of that 
busybody curiosity which would else have poked, 
or tried, to. , its. nose nenieg the hoarding 
0 m Palace, . however, 

te the) statue-aflair, neither the “Times” nor 
has had leisure to bestow 
even “what is going on at the 
other extremity of itution Hill. Some, in- 
: voured to upset the scheme, by 
raising an alarm about the extreme unhealthiness 
of the site, although about nine ycars’ experience 
ther any complaints or 

certain! 


that 
are on @ higher level than. A: neys in Bel- 
grave-square. For our part we, ink that, instead 
of visionary schemes for a new P ,that does tot 
seem to be at all desired by ueen herself, the 
first step should be ascertain what it really is that 
Mr. Blore is going to, make of the present one. 
ings we do 


not deny; yet neither does himself seem to 


him as “dying ina | feel any confidence as to his timately satisfying 
ds. | us. The least uncertain part.of the matter is, 


that he will not in the meson ts be exactly upon 
a bed of roses, except thathe is likely to get plenty 
of scratches from them. 

Tux Stupy or THE Fictvae.—We are at all 
times glad to hear of the establishment among us 
of Schools for the Study of the Figure. We have 
to announce the formation of two classes for this 

urpose, both of which have our best wishes. 
is instituted by Mr. J. Z, Bell, late 
Master of the Manchester ool of Design, at 
his house in Upper. Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square. Mr. Bell enjoys 4 reputation from the 
success attending his te in the Manchester 
School of Design, and we. haye felt it our duty to 
speak favourably of works which he has pubhely 
exhibited. For, the further benefit of those who 
may study under Mr. Bell, we believe that he will 
secure, for anatomical strations, the va- 
luable services of Mr. Rogers, who lectured two 
seasons at Clipstone-street. The other classes are 
about to be commenced by Mr. Lucy whose resi- 
dence is Tudor-lodge 
crescent, This entieman, who was @ 
the “‘ Ecole des Beaux Arts,” in Paris, and after- 
wards of the Royal Academy, proposes to afford 
instruction in the study and arrangement of dra- 


ries as licable to hi h Art, with a view to 
2 4 rs ‘nude in such a 
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son. In Paris, and in other parts 
nen models of both sexes are abundant; but in 
Uoelien ove is a deficiency of good male models— 
dering the em- 


somewhat surprising, consi 
Siopmant which ceils elighie persons 





can obtain instruction, and be allowed to practise, 
for in Paris, they will still resort thither; if not, 
there is no reason why ; 
not be satisfactorily attended ; for it falls especially 
within our province to remark periodically how 
many there are who want practice and instruction. 
Tie Ant-Usi0n ov Paaous.—The Art-Union 
established in this city increases in public estima- 
tion. At the last exhibition the number of visi- 
tors amounted to 16,480, and twenty shareholders 
bought forty pictures valued at £1000 sterling. 
The Union purchased works to the amount of 
near! 
poses pot only in Bohemia, but in Silesia and 
Galicia, where no such associations had hitherto 
existed. In the past year the number of members 
was 2473; this year it amounted to 2966. The 
Art-Union of Prague has devoted a ate sum 
(18,000 florins) for the erection of public monu- 
ments. 
Porcetarn Patwriwos At Municu.—The 
King of Bavaria, some time back, ex ed a de- 
sire to have the pictures in the royal collections 
copied on china, The result is, that a large num- 
ber of tablets have been execu conteining ex- 
cellent representations of the original works of the 


the atelier of each should | 


of the Conti- | highest terms of this composition, and it is ex- 


of this | 


_ conducted with liberality and assiduity, must 


£800. The number of shareholders in- | 


| 


various masters whose paintings adorn the galle- | 


ries of Munich. As may reasonably be expected, 
these copies are not of equal merit. Among the 
best is one by Adler of the portrait of Albert 
Durer, who has also prod some admirable 
plates after Leonardo 

ino, and Raffaelle. Nachtman in flower 
Freinamann in landscape, Lefenbure and Wanben- 
ger, animal painters, have also greatly distin- 

uished themselves. There are ninety-four of 


Vinci, Correggio, Peru- | 
—s 


these tablets already completed, all of them beau- | 


tiful and unique ens of the art. 

Sratce or 
Weekes, the sculptor, has recentl 
bronze a statue of this distinguished officer, which 
is to be erected at Colombo, in Ceylon. The ex- 
pense of the work is defrayed by a public subscrip- 
tion, set on foot and raised by the inhabitants of 
the island, in testimony of their esteem and re- 


executed in 


mm Fpwarp BArnes.—Mr. | 


| and the Villa Torlonia; and daily, the Borghese, 


ope for the gallant General, who was Governor | 
Ceylon for many years. We had no opportu- | 


nity of inspecti 
shipped for its place of destination, but we hear it 
ooure of as a meritorious work of Art. 

Portrart or Suaxsrpers.—According to the 
“ Builder,” a picture has recently come into the pos- 
session of the Bishop of Ely, which is said to be 
an undoubted portrait of the great dramatist. It 
was found in an obscure broker’s shop, where 
nothing could be learned of its previous history. 
There ‘is no name upon it, but “ At. 39, 1603,” 
has been discovered d the process of cleaning. 
This date accords with the age of Shakspere in 
that year. The picture has been seen by compe- 
tent , who pronounce it a veritable likeness. 
Sho to be the fact, a great discovery 
has unquestionably been made. 

AncutrectuRAL Scuoot or Desian.—A Mr. 
Charles Gray, it , has it in contemplation 
to form a School for the study of Archi- 
tecture. Such an es' hment has long been 
required, and we doubt not will be supported ina 
manner every way worthy of the importance of the 
eubject-provided Mr. 8 Gray be a gentle- 
man of t, of which we have no means of 


AYPAELLE AND MICHARL ANGELO.—M. Fabri, 
apigcure dealer at Rome, has discovered a portrait 
Cardinal del Monte, said to be by Raffaelle. 
The work, excepting some parts which have been 
injured ia the cleaning, is stated to possess a’! the 
qeeraree of spociionss we are aceustomed to see in 
the productions of this great artist, and is very si- 
milar to that of the fresco in the Vatican which 
represents ‘The La Down of the Canonic Law.’ 
Mr, an artist now in Rome, 
has who was in on 
of some of the refuse of the Fesch collection, a 
work ascribed to Michael Angelo. The subject is 
‘The Entombment.’ Report speaks in the 





the statue previously to its being | 





THE ART-UNION. 


ee, 





pected that an engraving in outline of it will 
shortly be published. A label of tin on the back 
of the canvas, with the lilies of the Farnese family, 
showed that it once belonged to that collection, 
and this led to the discovery of its grea: value. 
An Enouisu Newsrarer in Rome.—We an- 
nounce with very great satisfaction the establish- | 
ment of an English newspaper in Rome, which, | 
pore 
a boon to English residents in, and visitors to, Italy. | 
It is entitled “‘ The Roman Advertiser, Journal of 
Science, Literature, and the Fine Arts,” and is | 
published every Saturday qeening Ny L, Piale Mo- | 
naldines, Library, 79, Piazza di Spagna, price 
10 bajocchi (5d. English). The first number ap- | 
peared on the 24th of October, and is a small 4to, 
paper of eight pages. It commences with an edi- 
torial introduction, which pledges the journal to 
the instruction and entertainment of British sub- 
jects, who may for a longer or shorter period 
sojourn at Rome; and with such view proposes 
noticing everything of interest coming within the 
usual range of a newspaper, but necessarily de- 
clines everything like political or religious diseus- 
sion. One of the articles is a history of the famous 
Academy of St. Luke; another describes the 
October festivities in Rome ; after which is a paper 
devoted to archeological researches in progress 
at Terracina. There are instructions for strangers 
as to passports—the hours at which the mails 
arrive and depart—a list of physicians in Rome, 
eleven in number—of bankers, five firms. These 
are followed by a list of English artists: those 
mentioned are Miss Chauner, Mr. R. S. Mac- 
pherson, Cromek, Tobin, and Penry Williams, 
inters. Of sculptors the names given are—Digby, 
yatt, Gibson, Macdonald, Theed, Gott; but 
several are omitted, as Hogan, who occupies the 
studio of Canova; Smith, Caldwell, Jennings, and 
others, who perhaps are not stationary at Rome 
insomuch as to be termed residents. It is a matter 
of great interest to travellers to ascertain what is 
open to them in eack day in the week; this is pro- 
vided for here by the announcement that on 
Monday the Museum of the Capitol is open from 
two till five p.m., and also the Gallery of the Villa 
Borghese, from eleven to half-past four; on 
Tuesday there is vesper service at St. Peter’s; 
on Wednesday, high mass and vespers at St. 
Peter’s, and the Gal 7 at the Rospigliosi Palace ; 
on Thursday, the Gallery and Museum of the 
Vatican; on Saturday, the Rospigliosi Gallery 





Doria, Corsini, Sciarra, Colonna Barberini, Far- 
nese, Farnesine, and Colonna Galleries, and the 
Orti Farnesine, &c. &c, As objects of Art demand 
so great a share of the traveller’s attention ina 
visit to Rome, this paper must necessarily devote 
a large share of attention to these, and indeed there 
is in this respect a fair field at Rome for commu- 
nications of the deepest interest; moreover, if 
conducted with a view to its own real interest, 
and the facilities of visitors, it cannot fail to be 
extensively supported, for the want of such a paper 
has long been severely felt in Italy. 


ee 
REVIEWS. 


THE ANNUALS. 


AcKERMANN’s Forcet Me Nort; A Christmas, 
New Year’s, and Birthday Present. Edited by 
FREDERICK SHOBERL. 

This little volume, notwithstanding its appearance 

in a pea-green suit delicately laced with gold, has 

attained a good old age; we believe this is its 
twenty-second anniversary, and despite the 
pear eahtnge passing away of many whose genius 
shed lustre on its eee is still edited by the 
same littérateur who first ushered it into the world. 

What a sensation it created the year of its birth, 

when it appeared in “ humble imitation” (so ran 

the phrase) of those gift-books so popular amongst 

the home-loving and amiable Germans. e 

“ Forget Me Not” was’ not destined to remain 

alone in its glory: Mr. Alaric Watts came forth 

with his “ Souvenir,” Mr, 8. C. Hall with: his 

“ Amulet,” Mr. Pringle with his “ Frendship’s 

Offering,’’ Mr, Chas. Heath with his “‘ big books” 

in blue and crimson, followed by a perfect host of 

long-forgotten ‘“ coor until our drawing-room 


| arrived at a “ 


| is, as a whole, of more 





tables warped beneath the load of * Annuals” ; 
and sums of money were given for minute en- 


December 
gravings that would not now be paid for ey 
Seon Gn Hbhe the size, of isdty equal merit! 
Every has its insanity; those were the days 


of insane engraving, when it was necessary to 
ry! a microscope to appreciate the efforts of Mr, 
Le Keux, and the stippling of Mr. Thompson. 
It is impossible to ve t may follow; we have 
seen books too large to be read, and prints almost 
large enough to papera room. We may desire to 
fancy our “ tight little island” a (bobo Brobdig- 
=e or move about on stilts! 
to our old friend the “ Forget Me Not’’— 
2 een old age’’—it certainly evinces 
signs of age, though not of decay ; there are some 
engravings fair to look at, though not claiming jn 
any way much criticism; and the li portion 
than average merit. “ The 
Two Suitors,” y Dageca Lowther, is a pleasant. 
enough tale of times of Charles 1; “ The 
Good Angel,” by Miss Youatt, is a touching story 
of Italian life; ‘The Planter of Louisiana’is 
cleverly constructed; and ‘‘ The Broken Spear” 
is an exciting narrative of life amongst the Kaffirs ; 
Miss Pardoe contributes a story, and the poetry is 
by the old favourites of our periodical literature, 
ere the habit of this pretty volume grey, instead. 
of green, it would be welcome to us as the face of 
an oid and pleasant friend. 


Tae Book or Beavry. 

Tue KEEPSAKE. 
“The Book of Beauty’ and ‘“ The Keepsake,” 
this year, as far as their literature is concerned, 
present by no means as attractive a list of dis- 
tinguished names as in earlier times. The accom- 
plished editor herself has been echary of her con- 
tributions; but, despite these disadvantages, the 
books continue to retain their places on the draw- 
ing-room table. ‘ The Book of Beauty,” instead 
of portraits of the aristocracy, supplies its admirers 
with a gallery of “‘ Byron Beauties’’—a novelty, if 
not an improvement. The frontispiece is a pretty 
caprice of Egg’s, illustrating the poem— 

“* Thou art not false, but thon art fickle,” 


The series consists of twelve—some roe i ram 
some feebly conceived; they are produced, as here- 
tofore, under the superintendence of Mr. Charles 
Heath, and, as engravings, are reasonably good 
examples of the dotted style. “ The Book of 
Beauty” contains contributions from the pens of 
Mrs. Abdy, Miss Camilla Toulmin, Mrs. Torre 
Holme, Miss Garrod, Miss Power, Barry Cornwall, 
Lady E. Stewart Wortley, Albert Smith, Mr. 
Monckton Milnes; also an excellent story by Miss 
Grace Auguila; an_ interesting “ Legend of 
Decca,” by Colonel Mundy; a good Florentine 
tale by an anonymous contributor; some sad and 
touching birthday verses by Mrs. V. Bartholomew, 
The Baroness de Calabrella sets forth “‘ The Evils 
of Procrastination,”’ and Charles Swain and a lady, 
Mrs. Actor Tindal, hallow the volume by two very 
charming little poems on nearly the same subject. 
“ The Keepsake’s” illustrations, without pre- 
senting any novel feature, are, taken as a whole, 
inferior in variety and design to those of former 
years; the frontispiece is from a charming picture 
of Frith’s—a lady with an abundance of dark 
tresses, and a soft and tender expression, ‘‘ loving 
and lovely.” There are three architectural sub- 
jects from the easel of Lake Price ; two of sim 
single figures by Edward Cor ; one of Wat, 
son’s, called ‘ The Sisters,’ cannot fail to remind 
those whe turn over the book for the sake of the 
pictures of Watteau’s ‘ Ladies in the Open Air’: 
it is, however, a pleasant picture, and beautifully 
engraved. ‘The Jew’s Daughter’ is the old 
reading of ‘Shylock and Jessica’; Cattermole’s 
‘ Rachel’ is a young girl with a piteher by a well ; 
and ‘The Débardeur’s First Love’ isan unmistake- 
able picture “ from the French’’—clever and un- 
pleasant. Lady Blessington has graciously ceded 
the point of honour to Miss Toulmia, and the 
volume opens with a very well-conceived and well- 
devel story by that young lady ; it is the pi 
best short story we have ever read of hers, a 
quite free from. the “ weight of words’ which 
occasionally overpower her incidents: she is always 
rational and interesting, but this tale develops 4 
depth of feeling and unaffected power which shows 
there is much to anges from her “ hereafter. 
Walter Savage Landor has only contributed enoug’ 
te make us wish for more ; and Lad ton $ 
tale of “ The Baptistry of St. M 
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guished by her peculiar talent. Mrs. Abdy knows 
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instruct in all she writes; and 
bon a little poem, “ The Indian's Ad- 
dress to the Stars,” is founded on 80 

simple an Indian legend that, as we have not reom 
for the poem, we quote its origin : it is in the 


uthor’s own —T 
ype einen very lowest classes of Musselmauns in 





watching from ; 
yes from whom the writer learned this add 
| that she knew her husband was among the number and 


| i on her; but, when told to point out in what 
of + a oan she alleged she could not distinguish 
yooh amongst the countless myriads. 

Farther than this we cannot say of these Christ- 
mas books—almost the sole survivors of the once- 
abundant family of annuals: our praise is but 
weak ; the truth is, and must be told—the race has 


“ to seed.” Even Lady Blessi grows 
os of her yearly task, and Mr. Heath manifests 
a disposition to doze over it. 


Fister’s Drawine-room Scrar-noox. By 
the Hon. Mrs. NorTon. 

In her preface to this charming and varied volume 
Mrs. Norton evinces some displeasure. at sundry 
« observations founded on the supposition that 
the lines accompanying the portrait of Lady Adela 
Villiers were written after she became Lady Adela 
Ibbotson.” We regret that Mrs. Norton should 
have condescended to throw away a sentence upon 
the senseless ip of those whose ignorance is 
on a par with their ill-nature. Lady Adela’s por- 
trait was arranged for publication seven months (/) 
before the fair lady took unto herself wings to 4 
from parental authority. Mrs. Norton may we 
say the public know little of the time and prepa- 
ration necessary to the production of an orna- 
mental work. She might have said of “ any 
work”: for, high as is the pressure upon the taxed 
and overwrought brain of the author, the public 
has no genera ee with it, and seems far too 
ready to seek for “ flaws” in the source from 
whence enjoyment may be derived. In this in- 
stance the impossibility of Mrs. Norton’s being 
influenced by an event of which she had no fore- 
knowledge, renders the malignant absurdity quite 
unworthy of a passing thought. Besides the poems 
contributed by the editor, the “ Drawing-room 
Serap-book”’ contains poems by Lady Dufferin, 
the Hon, Mr. Phipps, Lord John Manners, Mr. 
Thackery, Mr. Monckton Milnes, and (now so 
rarely found among us) Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 
Our readers will, therefore, believe thatit is a rich 
and varied miscellany. ‘“ The gifted sisters’ 
have worked together con amore. Mrs. Norton 
has plucked her pen from an eagle’s wing, and 
writes with power as well as beauty; and Lady 
Dufferin, playing at folly, and blending wisdom 
with her wit, has been a most valuable auxiliary. 
We should have rejoiced to transfer some of these 
true flowers of poesy to our columns, The illua- 
trations are as usual;—a dormitory it required 
much skill to invigorate, but Mrs. Norton has 
proved herself quite equal to the task. 


Fisuzr’s Juventte Scrar-nook. By the Au- 
on thor of “‘ The Women of England.” 
vignette to this pretty book is from a minia- 
ture by Sir William Ross, and is most unac- 
countably called “ Woman’s Lot.” The child 
has bows on her shoulders, and her hair hangs 
in lon ringlets. Is this ‘* Woman’s Lot”? but 
then the picture-frame is garnished by lilies and 
roses. Are they ‘‘ Woman’s Lot’’? e confess 
ourselves at fault! Engravings sometimes ap- 
Reeve very 1 ae a pe titles. We remem- 
ang lady in e attire coming out in a 
book, as “Rosalind”; the following season she 
figured as “ Dorothea.” We met her again 
within the sanct of an ornamental border 
composed of wild flowers and tangled weeds, and 
here she was called “ The Forest.” We lost 
sight of her for several years, until suddenly she 
smiled upon us from a shop-window, having been 
carefully repaired, contracted into an and 
= tized “* Amy.” But, really, the editors of 
- Fisher’s publications must wofully per- 
plexed to find names, and, having found them, to 
= to the plates : reversing the order of 
at certainly pictures ought to be made to fit 
tales,” not tales “ to fit’ pictures, Mrs. Ellis 
. achieved a well-deserved popularity: and this 
ttle volume will be as welcome to her admirers 
a8 its predecessors, It contains the usual: quan- 





=! of prose and poetry, well suited to enliven 
interest young persons during the holidays. 


| New Year’s Day. By Mrs. Gong, Publishers, 


Fisner and Jackson. 


This is one of the Mage J little gift-books called 
into existence by the success of Mr. Dickens's 
Christmas tales. Mrs. Gore is not at home in tales 
of humble life—simplicity is not her forte. She 
excels in rapid and brilliant delineations of so- 
ciety; her atmosphere is the drawing-room and 
the modern council chamber. However excellent 
her intention, she does not understand the humble. 
With this exception to the tale now on our table, 
there is much in it to admire, Mrs. Gore always 
writes with much ease, and expresses herself grae 

; her pen is well practised, her noniodes 
of the world extensive, and her spirit enduring ; 
consequently much in “‘ New Year’s Day” cannot 
fail to interest our readers; and, as it is designed 
to awaken soem fy oy comemges and kindly feelings 
in the rich towar e poor, itis a gift which may 
safely be presented to those who expect such offer- 
ings from their relatives at Christmas. 


Taxus ror Younc Persons. By Acnzs Loupon, 

Publishers, BowpEry and Krrey. 
Agnes Loudon is the daughter of the late Mr. 
Loudon; and as her mother, both before and 
since her marriage with that extraordinary man, 
was, and is, distinguished in the world of letters, it 
is not matter of astonishment that their child in- 
herits much of the talent of both parents. To say 
that a young lady of fourteen has something to 
learn is not to invite contradiction, but there are 
no symptoms in this very pretty book that the 
young lady has es to unlearn ; and, more- 
over, there are evidences of excellent observation 
and sound reasoning ,which lead us to hope that, 
when her mind becomes matured, she will main- 
tain for her name the high and honourable repute 
it has acquired. 

The volume will be read with pleasure by young 
persons; but persons of more mature ~~ may 
profit by “‘‘The Lost Gloves,” and “The Young 
Authoress.’’ Our young friend’s mind is rightly 
directed, and a fairy story evinces imagination as 
well as taste. The illustrations are by Mr. Gil- 
bert ; and the volume is very nicely got up. 


Partyers ror Lirz. A Christmas Story. By 
CAMILLA TouLMIN. Illustrated.by JoHN AB- 
soton. W.S. Orr, London; Davip CHaAm- 
BERS, Glasgow. 


Another Christmas book by a lady !—and by one 
whose short tales and graceful and tender poms 
are carrying her name into every household, and 
will wares, Bem influence both abroad and at home ; 
for it is always exercised for good. 

The present story is written with a firmer hand, 
a ee more self-confidence, than Miss 
Toulmin has Leretofnre evinced. Without being 
one of those “rights of women” advocates who 
stare men out of countenance, and would usurp a 
position foreign to that which the ALLWISE com- 
manded they should occupy, Miss Toulmin evi- 
dently loves her sex, and wishes them to be worthy 
of the highest love and honour—their two great 
rewards for well-doing. With the exception of one 
character there is nothing very new in the con- 
struction of the tale, or the attributes with which 
fathers, mothers, lovers, maidens, husbands, and 
wives are invested, . a, eT _are a Re. 

ess among us y day; and this constit 
ey aime pny of the stor. Tt is one of real life— 
the characters are clearly eloped; and though 
we have a decided objection to unequal marriages, 
thinking that Mr. Hamilton Howard Hamilton 
had not exactly a right, from his position, to the 
exclusiveness he aimed, we do not see his 
reasons against his son’s marriage at all in the 
light he sawthem. We have not space to analyse 
the story, or dwell upon its varied lights and 
shades; but we can recommend it very cordially ; 
and there are so few families in the world of 
tion better developed than the Merrythorpes, that, 
were they alone the staple commodities of the 
book, it ym ag g's a place upon the tables of 


all who t in the sunshine of the best na- 
tures ; the working out of Jeremiah Mer- 
rythorpe’s earnest character, which we have al- 

being original, proves Toulmin’s 


the more. that her powers have not been 


i 





heretofore concentrated on works of more import- 








ance than the productions which pass away with 

the journal we lay down when the day is cated. 

Not that we have ever had reason to accuse her 

of careless or thoughtless writing: she has always 

& purpose to work out, and generally works it out 

well; but short tales, however they may school 

the author in concentration, straiten pes cram 

the style; and the knowledge of this fact amed 
us to be unprepared for the eloquence 
which distinguishes this tale above all Miss Toul- 
min had previously written. ‘ Partners for Life’’ 
gave her the opportunity of developing that which 
in her previous stories she could only allude to ; 
and, although deep sympathy with the sorrows of 
others imparts a sadness to much that she writes, 
tho Marvytharpin, and. goign phase SITS 

, and given us a w 

mands our cordial commendation. We shall ear- 

nestly look forward to meeting her on a still more 

extended subject, convinced that she only wants 
opportunity and nerve to take her place amongst 
our very best writers of fiction. 

Prorunes or Country Lies; ann SvuMMER 
RaMBLES IN GREEN AND Suapy Piaces, By 
Tuomas Mituer. Boeue, Fleet-street. 

This is indeed a “picture book,’’-~for country 

scenery is brought so vividly before the reader 

that he sees what the author fells. With the ex- 
onsen of the preface, the volume is certainly con- 
ved and executed in a most happy spirit. . The 
eer of the flowers rises in sweetest incense at 
is command; and the song of the birds echoes 
through the quiet chamber. It is one of those 
soothing, tender books that make 


* A sunshine in a shady place ;* 


and, if there are glimpses of the melancholy inse- 
parable from existence, they serve but as contrasts 
to the brightness which Almighty goodness sheds 
upon the world. The woodcuts with which this 
charming volume is embellished are worthy of the 
letterpress; and this is the highest compliment we 
can pay Mr. Miller’s style has become 
polished by practice, and his gracefulness is only 
surpassed by the truth of his delineations. 


First ReApING oF THE BIBLE IN THE Crypt 
or Otp Sr. Pavut’s, Anno 1540. Painted by 
Grorce Harvey, R,.S.A.; engraved by Ro- 
Bert Graves,A.R.A. Publishers, H. Graves 
and Co. 

The fame of Mr. Harvey is by no means limited 

to his native country; his paintings have been 

among the leading attractions of our Royal Aca- 
demy ; occasionally they have visited the English 
provinces ;* and, Lerten i his talents are as highly 
appreciated in England as in Scotland—where he 
is considered, and justly, as at the héad of his 
profession. His works invariably afford evidence 
of mind; they are at all times eerefully finished, 
and exhibit thought and industry well applied; 
but the sources to which he refers are such as 
cannot fail to suggest originality of treatment ; 
his pictures are never the repetitions of hack- 
neyed incidents ; he seeks in histories—but apart 
from their beaten tracks—such themes as are 
worthy of months of labour—themes which, al- 
though little known, deserve such immortality as 

Art can give them, We have here an apt exam- 

ple :— 

“The scene represented in the picture is laid in the 

Crypt of Old St. Paul’s, London, and the point of time 

chosen is in the spring of the year 1540, immediately 

after the installation of Bonner as Bishop of London, 
and before the downfal of Cromwell, The book, which 
is before Porter, the reader, is open at the Epistle of 

St. Paul to the Colossians, in which the sac writer, 

with so much fervour, denounces the imposition of cere- 

monies, with whatever show of wisdom, as well as false 

Leary A and vain deceit, ‘after the traditions of 

men.’ The reader is ia the first chapter, and has just 

come to the words—* re unto the Father, 
who hath delivered us from wer of darkness, and 
hath translated us into tbe kingdom of his dear 8on.’” 


The work is in truth a forcible and eloquent 
reading of one of the most important and impres- 
sive passages in the history of an eventful pod 
the bent andsickly youth, poring so earnestly 

fervently over the sacred volume, as if exhausting 


© We lately recorded the award of the Liverpool prize 
‘under review; this 
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in the task the last drops in his lamp of life, 
stands beside one of the huge pillars in the Crypt 
of Old St. Paul’s; his sm congr tion of eager 
listeners com old age, man , womanhood, 
and chi ; he is sowing the seed that is to 
produce the Reformation selection of such 


subjects is honourable to the artist; it has been 
here ekilfully treated as well as wisely chosen ; the 
scene is realized; sympathy is excited; in the 
wasted form and worn features of the preacher 
we read the truths he labours to impress; and 
that he has impressed them we feel assured ; for 
his audience are not mere 
rhe of the simple yet solemn ceremonial—eager, 

opeful, and confi listeners to the first lesson 
they have learned from the Book of Life. The 
peotuetion of such pictures is a boon of no ordi- 


value: it is applying Art to its highest and 
best . work has been worthily ren- 
dered ; the print is a fine line engraving by Mr. 


Robert Graves. His task has been performed 
with great ability; and cannot fail to augment 
his established reputation. 


Tue Basurvt Lover anp THe Marpen Coy. 
Painted by Frank Stowe; engraved by Sa- 
mvew Betuiy. Publisher, T. Boys. 


This is one of a series (each, however, being per- 
fectly distinet, and with interest apart, from the 
other) which Mr. Boys has published, or is pub- 
lishing, from the pictures of Frank Stone—in 
which the artist is illustrating the adage, 


** The courve of true love never doth run smooth.” 


The have been very popular, and the 
ts cannot fail to be equally so; for they have 
e ved in a masterly manner by Mr. Bel- 
lin. The sub ts .ome home to every heart; 
are 
iste  eouumemest themes and characters 
essentially English, which all can understand and 
all @ te. In the print before us, a young 
English girl, ‘The Maiden Coy,’ is saunterin 
along a green lane; she expects her lover, an 


will not be disappointed, for he is close at hand. 
Nay, it is cutake that she has heard his footstep, | 


although it may be the youth is too “‘ bashful” to 
have called nes eames and she walks - with that 
etty coquetry which seems to say ‘his comin 
is @ matter of indifference to me”—words that 
receive contradiction from her blushes and the 
throbbings of her heart. It is a sweet picture of 
he “ye ey a and will often be again, as 
as yo ve warm pulses, and Nature 
sways the dtiectho * 
the picture is enhanced by the introduction of a 


lesser maid—a sister it may be—who, not compre- | 


hending the motives of the village coquette,marvels 
why she does not turn back to greet her lover who 
es, Jew more pleasant prints have been 
; the‘tale is told with most agreeable 
effect ; it is on that cannot fail to be attractive to 
all classes, 


Tue Finest Arrest. Painted by Franx Stone ; 
epee by Samvex Buri. Publisher, T. 
¥s. 


In this print the story is carried—not out, but on. 
‘The First ’ is, however, painful rather 
than pleasing ; youth looks more frightened 
than bashful, and seems terribly oppressed by 
that faint heart which never oon fair lady. 
artist need not have made so very lack-a- 
in his wooing. The maiden is 
; she is listening to be sure; 
. t answering, all he has to say; 
but there is the usual affectation of indifference in 
which the heart has no part ; and if the suit does 
not it is the lover’s fault. Asa “ com- 
” to the one we have just noticed, the work 
of much interest ; apart, it would 
be by no means so general a favourite. 


Aw Ontormvan Worx tn Starvep Grass. 
Wx. Warazinoron. London, Joun Weate. 


Specimens of lass windows so faithfully 
might doubt thetr age at frst sight, sed imagine 

imagine 
them to have been ote oo gue. 


lookers-on ; they are | We, therefore, think that a mis 


and touching incidents of ‘‘home | 


ms of youth. The interest of | 
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how carefully he has studied the antique style. 
The “ storied windows” of the medieval artists 
were worthy of this attention ; and the rich, full- 
bodied tints, striking brilliancy, and bold effects 
produced by them were far superior to the weak, 
thin pictures in L 
design and colour, failed in comparison with the 
elder works, however much they gained in purity 
of drawing. Not that ancient glass must be con- 
sidered as always defective: in this particular the 
| outline is coarse and bold, but not unfrequently 
| abounding in simple elegance and purity of outline. 
e is committed 
by the modern glass painter, who, in obtaining the 
effects of the old glass, adds also the defects in 

rawing, &c., visible sometimes in the original. 
The window in Braxted Church, given in the pre- 
sent work, we think open to this objection. There 
| seems little necessity for adopting such awkward 
compositions. In heraldry the case is different ; 
and we think the window comprising the York, 
Lancaster, and Tudor arms and badges one of the 
most successful of the series. It is a design for 
one of the new Houses of Lords, but if adopted or 
not we are unable to say; its effect is bold and 
| gorgeous, and its subject appropriate. Altogether 
| the work is creditable to the taste and skill of Mr. 
Warrington, anda good specimen-book of his skill 
| in his art. 





Inrexror oy Rotnerwam Cuvurcu. In Litho- 
graphy, from a Picture by W. Cowen. 


This is a print of very large size and of considerable 
| interest, exhibiting, as it does, with singular 
fidelity, the interior of one of the most venerable 
and remarkable of the ecclesiastical structures of 
England. Rotherham Church is supposed to have 
| been built in the reign of Edward 1V., by Thomas 
of Rotherham, who was Bishop of Lincoln, and 
subsequently Archbishop of York. The possession 
of so good a copy of it is a matter of no slight 
moment to the imhabitants of the town, who are 
naturally, and rightly, proud of so ancient and 
| splendid an edifice. Mr. Cowen’s “ portrait” of the 
Church does him high honour; the print bears 
some evidence of want of perfect familiarity with 
the art of transfer; but the picture we have seen, 
| and may report of its entire excellence. It is 
| pleasant to find an artist thus commemorating the 
| “ glories” of his native place; and we trust the 
| experiment of its publication will be met with the 
| liberality to which it is entitled. 


Tue Wives or Asp Et Kaper. In Lithography, 
from a Drawing y PHILLIPPUTEAUX. Pub. 
lishers, Gourri et Vipert, Paris; GAMBART, 
Junin, and Co., London. 


| This is one of the brilliantly-coloured prints with 
| which our neighbours supply us abundantly. @wo 


| Eastern women are reclining on the divan—the 


coffee, sherbet, and fruit and flowers by their side 
or at their feet. Perfect indolence is expressed 
in form and feature; they are beautiful, but their 


| beauty is of the kind that speaks of neither mind 


nor soul. The interest of the print is enhanced 


| by the knowledge that the living houris are the 








wives of Abd el Kader; and the room in which 
they luxuriate is in the harem of the far-famed 
chief. A French soldier, it appears, while impri- 
soned here, chanced to pass by their lattice, 
e in, made a sketch of what he saw, which a 
istinguished artist of France purchased from 
him, and made the picture we have here raved, 
It has a convincing air of reality: the whole 
scene is such as to carry conviction of its truth; 
and conveys an accurate idea of that ease which is 
not pleasure, in which the wives of Eastern rulers 
pass their idle existence, from girlhood to age. 
Tue Last Morset. Painted by M. Manoun ; 
in Lithography, by Leon Nozx. Tue Last 
FRIEND. ted by M. Atopne; litho- 
graphed by the Artist. Published by Gouri. 
et Vinert, Paris; GamBart, JUNIN, and Co., 


We have here “a pair” of 


interesting prints 
—touching and sorrowful, yet full of pathos, 
and telling a sad story with marvellous Tu 


the one, a artist is exhibited sharing his 
“last crust? with the 


troduced afterwards, and which, in | 








possess considerable merit; but the subj 
too painfui to render them extensive on” 


INNOCENCE AND Roovery. Painted b ALFR 
De Dreux; engraved by Saewmes. Pub. 
lishers, Govpit et Visert, Paris; GamBarr, 


Jonty, and Co., London. 


M. De Dreux has attained a ve 
in France as a painter of animals; we have here 
if not one of his best, certainly one of his happiest 
examples; a pretty little maiden is sitting between 
two dogs; she is bre her cake, aa the two 
“« rogues” are on the watch~-the one begging for 
his share, the other ready to snatch it from her 
hands. The subject is treated with much grace 
and the dogs are pictured with the finest possible 
character and the best effect. The various acces- 
sories are well made out, and altogether the print 
is of a very attractive character. 


Dovce Harmonig: Tenpre Awmirre. Painted 

by A. CoLLLy ; Ey , by DesMatsons, 

afig: Hvuxiwa and Jovy, iliahers. Lendon: 
Gampart, JUNIN, and Co, 

A very agreeable pair of exquisitely coloured 
rints: the subjects are ing, and they have 
een skilfully treated : in the one, a young Eastern 

girl is embracing a yo r brother—that is, ac- 

cording to the title, “‘ Tendre Amitié”; in the 
other, a fair maiden of the East touches a guitar 
to lull a childish sister, who rests upon her 
shoulder asleep—that is ‘ Douce Harmonie.” 

Without pretending to rank as works of Art, 

these prints are of a class that always give-plea- 

sure. The thoughts, if not original, are touch- 
ing ; and the execution is of an excellent order. 


high popularity 


Sovvenrr Dv Bat. In Mezzotint, by Garnrer, 
after Cocrt. Hviza and Jovy, Publishers, 
Paris; GAMBART, JUNIN, and Co., London. 

This _ is of a good class; it represents a 

beautiful girl, with a fine expressive countenance, 

meg | in her home the incidents of the ga 

seene she has just left. It is a work of a | 
merit, and one that may be looked upon with en- 
tire satisfaction—a_ result which does not always 
occur when the artists of France deal with such 
subjects. 


Portraits oF WittiaAM Farren AnD La- 
BLACHE. Engraved by H. Rostnsoy, from 
Miniatures by Carrick. Publishers, GAmBART 
and JuNIN. 

We class these prints together, because they are 

of the same size and form, by the same artists, 

and obviously designed to be companions; al- 
though it is somewhat strange to see our famous 

E h comedian in such close associateship 

with the renowned prop of the Italian stage. 

They are singularly striking likenesses, and have 

Oe Sy ee wed ; few painters sur- 

pass Mr, Carrick fidelity of portraiture ; 

and Mr. Robinson stands among the highest as 

a stipple engraver. 














TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


taining the Title and Table 
the Eighth Volume of the Art- 
















Tue present Number 
of Cc + 7 pl + 
UNION. 

Thecomplete Volume of the AnrtT-Union—containing 
fifteen Engravings, either on steel or in lithography, 
with about 600 Woodcuts—may now be obtained, very 
neatly bound, by order of any Bookseller in the kingdom. 
Price 17s. 6d. 

We entreat such of our Subseribers as have not the 
whole of the Numbers of the year, to obtain immediately 
such as they may need to perfect volumes ; several of the 
parts being nearly out of print. 

In consequence of numerous applications 
in the Provinces chiefly, who found some 


of the Anr-Unson properly 
cloth, 
























of 
wrapper; these cloth covers may be obtained by order 
the Publishers, through any apriva cosh 
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